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Lament of the 
Psychologist’s Wfe 


I never get mad—I get hostile; 
I never feel sad, I'm depressed; 
If I sew or I knit and enjoy it a bit, 
I'm not handy—lI'm merely obsessed. 


I never regret—lI feel guilty; 

And if I should vacuum the ball, 

Wash the woodwork and such and not mind it too much, 
Am I tidy?—compulsive is all! 


If I can’t choose a bat I have conflicts 
With ambivalent feelings toward net. 
I never get worried or mervous or burried — 


Anxiety—that’s what I get. 


If I'm happy I must be euphoric, 

If I go to the Stork Club or Ritz 

And have 2 good time making puns or a rhyme 
I’m a manic or maybe a schiz. 


If I tell you you're right, I'm submissive, 
Repressing aggressiveness, too, 

And when I disagree, I'm defensive, you see, 
And projecting my symptoms on you. 


I love you but that’s just transference 
With Oedipus rearing his head; 

My breathing asthmatic is psychosomatic, 
A fear of exclaiming “Drop dead!” 


I’m not lonely, I’m simply dependent; 

My dog bas no fleas, just a tic; 

So #f I seem a cad, never mind—just be glad 
That I'm not a stinker-—I'm sick! 


Editor's note: We don’t know who wrote this; can anyone tell us? The 
ple from whom we picked it up asked not to be named. But we'd 
ike to thank somebody! Your help, please. 
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Edéter to Keader:- 


(Assistant Editor, that is ) 


WHEN you Reap THIs, THE “MAN of 
THE YEAR’ Awarp of the New York Per- 
sonnel Management Association, headed 
by our good friend Richard Crooks, will 
no longer be news. As I write it, however, 
the award is still a month away and quite 
exciting, because Ned has been nominated 
to receive it. Inability to handle news items 
quickly after the event is one of the handi- 
caps in having to put a magazine ‘‘to bed”’ 
so early. 

Acceptance of the award, which we 
understand is the first of the kind to be 
made by the Association in several years 
and which brackets Ned with a small and 
distinguished group of personnel people 
who have received it in the past, of course 
carries with it the privilege of speaking his 
piece at the award dinner. This is something 
which he seldom, if ever, has been reluc- 
tant to do—feeling that if he can offer a 
group anything out of his thinking and 
long experience in the personnel field he 
wants to do it. 

Many or You May Have Invitep 
Nep To Speak at a meeting and been sur- 
prised, and sometimes disappointed, to find 
that he never writes or reads his speech. He 
prefers to speak from brief notes, and often 
gets off his most helpful suggestions as a re- 
sult of a last-minute inspiration. This time, I 
thought, we'd better have the talk, or most 
of it, written out so that the Association 
could ‘‘release’’ it if they like. And, since 
I've been around when the recording ma- 
chine has stuck or when the nice girl tak- 
ing him down in shorthand got left behind 
when he began to talk at a rapid pace, I 
volunteered to take down his ideas and 

It has been learned since this editorial went to the 


printer that the Award given to Ned Hay will be officially 
presented at a later date when he can accept it in person 


sort them out. This ‘‘column”’ is the result, 
and explains why, if you heard his New 
York talk in mid-May, some of the material 
may have a familiar ring. 

Two subjects were suggested to Ned 
for treatment. One had to do with the 
future of personnel and the other with 
communications in personnel. We think he 
will combine them, for how can you dis- 
cuss one without the other? And how can 
you prophesy (which he says he isn’t going 
to attempt anyway) until you have taken 
a good look at the past? 

In going over his experiences of the 
past twelve years since he took over the 
Personnel Journal and began to communicate 
in a monthly nation-wide way, Ned ob- 
served that communication breeds communi- 
cation. Sometimes understanding follows. 
Often there are sharp differences of opinion 
as the communicators try to understand 
each other and reach common ground. This 
kind of thing is of great value to an editor 
and makes him happy because, for one 
thing, he knows he has made an impres- 
sion when people write to say they differ 
from him 


As We Tartxep, Nep REMINDED Mg 
that the papers he had written and pub- 
lished before he became an editor had ad- 
vanced his own thinking as a personnel 
man, just as editorship of Personnel Journal 
has contributed toward the growth of his 
management consulting organization. Of 
course he had something solid and new and 
useful to write about (systematic salary 
and wage administration) and a service to 
sell that was and is needed, but isn’t that 
what a successful personnel man does today? 
Ned feels that, for the development of ideas, 
there is nothing like getting them down on 
paper 
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What do personnel directors do? They 
don’t write policies; they help others 
evolve them. They don’t just organize 
training courses; they give training aid 
where it is needed. They no longer act as 
amateur social workers; they make them- 
selves acquainted with agencies and people 
qualified to counsel people in trouble, and 
direct them to professional help. Ned re- 
minded me that hiring, which was done 
on a ‘who do you know” basis when he 
began as a personnel man over twenty-five 
years ago, is now done after careful screen- 
ing by interviews and tests to find people 
who will be able to advance best in the 
jobs. We talked about the way Ned turned 
his engineering training and his original 
way of thinking (no “‘organization man” 
he) to the organizing of a personnel de- 
partment in a bank where no such thing 
had ever been thought of before 


It OccurreD To Us THAT THE FUTURE 
OF PERSONNEL as a profession can be pre- 
dicted in part by what has been accom- 
plished by personnel people in the past and 
the careers many of them have carved out 
for themselves. Most of you are as familiar 
as we with the eager young man or woman 
who wants to get into personnel work 
“because he likes people.’’ Important as 
that is, it is just the foundation of the 
group of characteristics a personnel worker 
must have. Getting work out of people 
without undue friction is the real reason 
for having a personnel department 

When the speech is finally written it 
will probably be directed to giving counsel 
to people in the field according to their 
various levels of responsibility. A high 
level personnel job which includes labor 
relations requires a different type of person 
than the job dealing with record keeping 


and routine procedures, and there ‘are many 
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in between these two extremes. 
‘re is NO use giving a 30-year-old ‘Tom 
spates’’ the kind of advice you would give 
the usual beginner. Tom Spates, by the 
way, is a former recipient of the award 
Ned is receiving this year 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO Nep WRroTE A 
Serigs OF SHORT BioGrapuigs of outstanding 
personnel men, which appeared inside the 
front covers of a number of issues. It seemed 
worth while to look these over and try to 
sick out a few of the qualities which took 


f 
these men to the top levels of management 


lere are some 
Knowledge of psychology, statistics, 
economics 
Organizing ability 
Wide acquaintanceship 
Interest in developing others 
Ability for long-range planning 
Participation in personnel association 
and other outside activities 
Interest in and love of people 
Ability to be a good listener 

The speech will probably include sug- 
gestions on how the personnel worker can 
get his ideas accepted by the ‘“‘top brass.”’ 
[ hope it will also include a salute to the 

in personnel. The International 
Association of Personnel Women, which 
includes Canadians, is a fast-growing or- 
ganization whose membership is made up 
of well qualified women who are pretty 
important in their respective firms. 

As long as the speech is to be written, 
sooner or later bits of it will no doubt ap- 
pear in the Journal. If | know my husband 

and I should by now—it will be both 
more specific and more original than I have 


] 1 
outlined het 


Doris ‘D. Hay 





Turnover and Tradition 
In the Air Force 


ERHAPs the most vexing problem facing 
P the Air Force today is the mass refusal 
of skilled enlisted technicians to reenlist. 
The Air Force is handicapped in the per- 
formance of its mission by grave manpower 
shortages in crucial specialties such as 
maintenance and electronics technicians 

General Curtis LeMay said when he 
was commander of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand that turnover in professional airmen 
is ‘“‘my most critical deficiency."’ He re- 
ported that about 80% of SAC personnel 
are lost after a four-year enlistment in 
which they are professionally productive 
for a year and a half. 

In fiscal year 1957, 120,360 of the Air 
Force's approximately 600,000 enlisted men 
left. Some of these were ineligible to reen- 
list because of age or for other reasons, but 
75,239 who could have reenlisted, refused. 
Only 49.4% of those eligible to reenlist ac- 
tually did so. 

Air Force statistics on this subject are 
usually arranged to show separate reenlist- 
ment rates for and 
‘career airmen.’’ The real turnover prob- 
lem applies to first-termers. Their reenlist- 
ment rate in fiscal year 1957 was only 
36.5%, while the rate among career air- 
men was 91.4%. Unfortunately, career air- 
men compose a meager part of the Air 
Force. 

The Air Force is engaged in the great- 
est demobilization action since World War 
II, while at the same time trying to main- 
tain unprecedented peacetime strength. 


“first term airmen’’ 
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By Rosert S. Lorcu 
Social Science Department 
Georgia Institute of Technology 





Today's airman 1s a new kind of 
soldier, alert, intelligent and highly 
skilled. He does not take kindly to the 
“Air Force way of life’’ and usually 
quits as soon as possible. If he were 
treated more like a valued employee by 
an enlightened management he might be 
more inclined to stay in the service, 
for which he has been trained at a 
cost of $3,000 to S1s5,000 out of your 
pocket and mine. If turnover soon be- 
the subject of congressional 
hearings, you'll welcome this briefing. 


ny 


Comes 





} 


Skilled seasoned 


stantly being exchanged for raw recruits. 


and personnel are con- 
Rather than long-term professionals in the 
rank and file, the Air Force is overburdened 
with short-term amateurs. Since a great 
slice of the Air Force departs every year, a 
similar slice must consist of new replace- 
ments, most of whom are sheer overhead 
until trained in some technical specialty. 
To give them that training an array of 
additional personnel must be diverted from 
line duty. Prolonged training in service 
schools and on the job is necessary to pro- 
duce a useful airman in today’s highly 
technological Air Force. 

Airman turnover is lavishly expensive. 
It costs from $3,000 to $15,000 to give an 
airman basic training in a technical spe- 
cialty to the apprentice level. The Air 
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Training Command, one of the largest in 
the Air Force, is doing a heroic job of 
training replacements, but so long as air- 
men are quitting in droves, its work is 
largely wasted. 

The Air Force has surveyed thousands 
of airmen to learn why they are leaving. 
Many list plans to return to school or take 
a ‘‘better’’ job. However, most do not pur- 
Why? Per- 


haps their stated intention was a cover for 


sue their earlier ‘‘intention.’’ 


something else. The surveys may not be 
getting to the heart of things. When air- 
men indicate on a survey that they aspire 
to leave the service to go to school, this 
may simply be the most honorable way for 
them (at least some of them) to say that 
they loath military life, and no amount of 
money could make them like it 


Is Pay THE REAL Gripe? 


One survey artlessly asked airmen to 
name the most needed Air Force improve- 
ment. A plurality of those answering the 
questionnaire singled out pay. This was 
welcomé ammunition for Pentagon officials 
bombarding Congress for a military pay 
raise. But might not complaints about pay 
be symptomatic of other deeper or per- 
haps secret objections to the Air Force way 
of life—that an airman hesitates to name, 
or which he lacks the analytical and verbal 
ability to express? What sort of discontent 
lies behind an airman’s murmur about food, 
pay, quarters, et cetera? 

Most psychologists employed by the 
Air Force see the pitfalls of asking people 
to name their agonies straight out. Air 
Force psychologists have therefore con- 
ducted a number of tests along subterranean 
routes to search buried caverns of discon- 
tent. Their findings would be of immeas- 
urable value if anybody would listen. But 
psychological and sociological insight is 
taken as ‘‘subversive’’ or as “‘sissified’’ by 
the upper brass. The commanders seem to 
prefer taking an airman’s complaint about 
pay at face value. 


One leading psychologist at Air Force 
Headquarters has summed up the reenlist- 
ment problem as an issue, at bottom, be- 
tween the “‘Air Force way of life vs. life 
on the outside.’’ Most studies bear this out. 

It would be toilsome to describe all 
the elements of the Air Force ‘‘as a way of 
life," but hierarchicalism and authoritar- 
ianism are well known hallmarks of mili- 
tary supervision, management, promotion 
and assignment procedures. In 1954 a study 
found that distasteful incidents touching 
those functions were leading reasons for 
failure to reenlist. Orher studies point in 


the same direction 


Is War-IT1ME DisciPLINE NECESSARY? 


\ 1949 study found that career-minded 
d 


enlisted men were less bothered by 
‘ing out orders without explanation 
areer-minded enlisted men. An- 

1949 survey concluded that restric- 

on personal freedom was one of the 
incipal reasons why many first-term air- 


nen want to leave the service. A 1953 study 


ise concluded that dislike for disci- 


nd restrictions was by far the most 


unt block against volunteering 
a 1952 study showed Army volunteers 
ncerned than draftees about being 
ordered to do things they saw no reason for 
doing. An Air Force survey in 1955 of more 
than 2, ex-airmen who failed to reenlist 
after their first term, revealed that more 
first-term airmen fail to reenlist because of 
lack of personal freedom than because of 
low pay 
These studies are only a few examples 
of many suggesting that the traditional 
brand of personnel management current in 
the military is an important cause of turn- 
over. ‘Authoritarian’’ is perhaps the word 
which best characterizes traditional muili- 
tary discipline and personnel management. 
Military training has traditionally empha- 
sized “‘prompt obedience to orders’ by 
enlisted men, who wait with bated breath 
for the beck and call of stiff-necked officers 
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Disobedience or any infraction of the rules 
is swiftly punished. 

In times past, armies were for the most 
part composed of low-bred louts scoured 
from the dregs of society. To convert this 
rabble into a fighting force, officers (re- 
cruited from a more fashionable world) had 
to rule with an iron hand. Merciless disci- 
pline was necessary: mildness courted in- 
subordination and defeat. 


A Force or TALENTED SPECIALISTS 


The picture today is entirely different. 
Today's Air Force is unbelievably techno- 
logical compared to anything that existed 
twenty years ago, and is utterly different 
from medieval armies. The Air Force has to 
maintain large peacetime forces composed 
of comparatively talented and alert men; 
that is, with technicians and engineers 
capable of using 2zoth century weapons. 

Yet the Air Force continues to apply to 
its new kind of airman a boorish discipline 
calculated to quell roughnecks rather than 
to encourage reasonably intelligent and co- 
operative men. Airmen are still, for ex- 
ample, required to live gang-fashion in 
open-bay barracks. They do not even have 
a private corner free from the eyes of in- 
specting officers and top sergeants, where 
they can retire for a moment's peace, and 
keep their belongings. 

Many customs and traditions of the 


armed forces were developed in an age of 


kings, dukes, barons and knights, when a 
wide gap between potato patch serfs and 
the nobility was normal. The first term 
volunteers which the Air Force wants to 
reenlist are, on the other hand, conditioned 
by an upbringing in a democratic society. 
Insofar as basic military training tries to 
change them into anything comparable to 
serfs, it fights an uphill battle against the 
democratic idea. 

In 1946 a committee of World War II 
veterans was convened by the War Depart- 
ment to investigate the causes of discontent 
among enlisted men. The Doolittle Board 


(so named because Air Corps Lieutenant 
General Doolittle presided) made recom- 
mendations for the reduction of authoritar- 
ianism in the Armed Forces. Subsequently, 
certain small adjustments were actually 
made in response to the Board's recom- 
mendations, including, for example, reduc- 
tion of the small unit commander's power 
of ‘company punishment,”’ and elimina- 
tion of distinctions between the uniforms of 
officers and enlisted men. 


Doo.itrLe Boarp DiscrEDITED 


By and large, however, the work of the 
Doolittle Board went for naught, but not 
before officers threatened with loss of gold 
braid charged the Board with being a “‘tool 
of communists.’’ The philosophy and work 
of the Doolittle Board has become a favorite 
scapegoat for any and all service difficulties; 
‘“Doolittlism™’ is now a bad word. 

In 1955 the Womble Committee was 
organized in the Department of Defense to 
seek the cause of flagging service morale 
and of drooping reenlistment rates. It sub- 
mitted two reports: one by the Working 
Group of the Committee whose report was 
not made public, and another by the Com- 
mittee itself which was widely publicized. 

The Working Group report is a rather 
brazen document revealing the uninhibited 
sentiments of most officers with over 10 
years service. Needless to say, it called down 
the Gods on ‘‘Doolittlism’’ and thundered 
for more authoritarianism and hierarchical- 
ism as the cure for whatever ailed service 
morale. This was hailed by the Committee 
as the one sure thing to make enlisted men 
renounce civilian life forever and embrace 
a service career. The Working Group set it 
down as a postulate that military discipline 
must be autocratic, and charged that a dem- 
ocratic military organization is not worth 
the price of its uniforms. 

But the democratically inclined Doo- 
little Board never recommended abolition 
of arbitrary authority, nor did any of those 
who testified before it. Military command- 
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ers must have autocratic authority in re- 
serve for use when needed. Those who advo- 
cate ‘democracy’ in the armed forces 
do not question that. They merely urge that 
autocracy be kept in the closet rather than 
on the front porch, that military executives 
from highest to lowest be taught to stop 
making a cult of the ‘Do as I say, or be 
damned"’ philosophy of management, and 
substitute more ‘‘How to Win Friends and 
Influence People.”’ 


Way Strip Away Human DiGnity? 


In short, the advocates of democratic 
administration believe that people work 
harder, have higher morale, and are less in- 
clined to quit the job when their supervisors 
treat them as dignified individuals. Demo- 
cratic administration does not require that 
commanders surrender authority, yet it does 
imply a more cautious, humane and intelli- 
gent use of authority. 

There is perhaps little more reason for 
applying traditional military authoritarian- 
ism to the everyday work of the Air Force than 
to the private industry without which the 
Air Force could not exist and with which it 
has so much in common. Lockheed Aircraft 
Company does not, for example, call its 
employees out for close order drill at 7 a.m., 
require the salute, hold shake-down inspec- 
tions of its employees’ living quarters, or 
make them get a twelve-hour pass to go to 
town. Does the Air Force need those prac- 
tices either, under routine circumstances? 

The need for a reformation of the Air 
Foree creed of personnel management has 
been shouted from the housetops by ob- 
servers for over a decade. The Air Force Times 
said only recently that, “‘The old timers 
who are steeped in yesterday's infantry 
discipline may moan at the thought, but we 
just do not think the older types of disci- 
pline fit the new Air Force.’’ Newsweek 
not long ago concluded that many com- 
manders remain too steeped in the spit-and- 
polish tradition, in ‘chicken,’ to consider 
the man in the ranks in the only role many 


of them will accept today: the role of 
employee 


CANNON FopDER THINKING OUTMODED 


Certain enlightened ones in the Air 
Force itself have arrived at the conclusion 
that “‘a cannon fodder philosophy is 
outmoded in the Air Force,’’ to use the 
words of the Packaged Program for Reenlist- 
ment which is supposed to be on every 
commander's desk. In 1954 a committee set 
up at Headquarters USAF to coordinate 
reenlistment activities concluded that mo- 
rale could be raised by “‘a more democratic 
i.e., less authoritarian) type of supervision. 

It appears that the military type of 
supervision acts to lower morale in 
many men and thus acts against reenlist- 
ment. 

Misapplication of infantry discipline 
is not, of course, the only cause of discour- 
agement among airmen. Other woes having 
to do with such things as poor housing, low 
pay, and sagging prestige in the community, 
loom large as causes of turnover, but there is 
good reason to suspect that all are dwarfed 
before authoritarianism (or ‘‘chicken,’’ if 
you prefer) as evils to be corrected. 

It would be unfair to say that the Air 
Force has done nothing to diagnose and 
treat its ailment. Existing morale programs 
are highly laudable stabs in the right 
direction. Unfortunately, the basic difficulty 
is woven into the military way of life, and 
most of those who are part of the fabric see 
but dimly the evil pattern. Strive as they 
may, most officers are blind to the real 
cause, because they themselves, and their 
mentality, are that cause. Those who mirac- 
ulously do see, are not prone to sacrifice 
their careers on the altar of non-conformity. 





“The poor manager attempts to make all 
the decisions. The good manager distributes 
the responsibility and shares in it; he meas- 
ures his success by the quality of his subor- 
dinates’ decisions.” 

A. M. Sullivan. 








ANY companies have found, from prac- 
M tical experience, that it is essential to 
have an effective program of communicating 
the company wage andsalary program to all 
employees. Technical excellence and sound 
administration are not enough: effective 
communications must be an integral part of 
the program if the company is to gain full 
value from its very substantial investment 
in wage and salary administration. While 
the details of effective communication 
would naturally vary between companies, 
experience has indicated that certain prin- 
ciples have wide application. 

One of the most fundamental principles 
is that the company should first invest the 
time and effort to set realistic and tangible 
objectives. Otherwise, the communications 
will be aimless and it will be more difficult 
to judge progress. There are many objectives 
which might be established, but it is sug- 
gested that the most realistic is to seek to 
gain employee acceptance of the program. 

With this objective, :the company at- 
tempts to not only establish a good pro- 
gram, but also to get employees to believe 
that the program is fair, impartial and 
reasonable and that they can attain their 
reasonable aspirations by working under it. 
Employees cannot come to believe such 
things unless they understand the program 
and, of course, we cannot gain employee 
understanding unless we tell them about it. 


AccEPTANCE Must Be Won 


In establishing this goal, the company 
should be careful to make sure that all 
concerned have a clear and consistent under- 
standing of what is meant by “‘employee 
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Your Pay Program Must Be “Sold” 


By Rosert E. Sisson 
Personnel Manager 
Schick Incorporated, Lancaster, Penna. 





You may have the world's finest pay 
program. But you need to do a lot of 
telling and selling to reap the divi- 
dends you should enjoy from it. The 
author feels that winning employee 
acceptance 1s mainly a matter of effec- 
tive communication—supervisors and 
staff specialists explaining and per- 
suading the people individually and 
in groups. 





acceptance.’’ We should never seek accept- 
ance in the sense of subservience, but rather 
in the sense of employee consent—that em- 
ployees voluntarily consent to our program, 
willingly comply with it, and have a favor- 
able attitude toward it. 

This definition of acceptance does not 
mean that a company must gain either 
employee approval or even employee agree- 
ment on every aspect. Differences of opinion 
and some conflict of interest will always 
exist. The test of whether a company really 
has gained acceptance is whether or not 
the employees will continue to accept the 
program in spite of the fact that, in some 
given application, it may not coincide com- 
pletely with their own thinking or with 
their own value judgments. 

The detailed information which should 
be passed on would vary between com- 
panies, depending upon what the employees 
already know about the company’s pay 
standards and how much information is 
necessary in each situation to gain accept- 
ance. However, the following four kinds of 
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information should be covered carefully to 
gain genuine employee acceptance: written 
wage and salary policies; substantiating 
information; information on basic proce- 
dures used; specific pay information 


WrITTEN Pay Poticies EssENTIAL 


Most companies agree that it is wise to 
have written wage and salary policies, but 
many have failed to appreciate just how 
important it is. The very fact that the com- 
pany commits itself in writing affects em- 
ployee attitudes and tends to gain employee 
confidence. In addition, written policies 
serve as a guide to employees in auditing the 
day-to-day decisions of their supervisors, 
and this can also play a positive role in 
gaining acceptance. The written policies 
also serve as a guide to supervisors in inter- 
preting and applying the program from day 
to day. Unless supervisors have such written 
guides, they may answer questions in an 
evasive manner, which would certainly 
undermine employee confidence, or they 
may give specific answers which are not in 
keeping with the company thinking 

It is also extremely important to com- 
municate information to employees which 
substantiates the fact that the company is 
living up to its basic written policies. Such 
information demonstrates to employees that 
company pay policies are living instruments 
which guide day-to-day actions, rather than 
merely window-dressing. Few companies 
consciously provide such substantiating in- 
formation. They feel that it should not be 
necessary—that employees should trust 
their company. 

It is not really a question of trust, how- 
ever, but one of judgment. The fact is that 
a company’s employees, like their cus- 
tomers, suppliers and the general public, 
w1ll judge the company. Unless the company 
provides accurate substantiating informa- 
tion, the employees may not be able to judge 
either accurately or fairly. It is, therefore, 
in the company’s interest to provide such 


information to make sure that they are 
being judged fairly, on the basis of facts 


Tet, How Your PLan Works 


The company should also communicate 
to employees information about the specific 
methods employed to implement the wage 
and salary program. Admittedly, this is a 
difficult job because so many of our proce- 
dures, such as job evaluation and merit 
rating, are very complex. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to make experts out 
of employees; they do not need to know as 
much about the methods as the company 
representatives must know to put them into 
effect. It is only necessary to explain to em- 
ployees what the methods are, how they 
work, and why the company is using them 

Finally, of course, individual employees 
given some specific information 
about their own pay. This would include 
information about the maximum of their 
pay range, their classification, how their 
classification compares with the classifica- 


1 


ions of other jobs, how frequently pay is 
reviewed, typical ‘‘merit’’ increases, etc 
Many companies have been wisely guided 
by the ‘‘need to know”’ principle in giving 
employees such specific information. It 
might also be wise to be guided by what 
employees want to know, although this 
would carry with it the difficult task of 
differentiating between what employees 
want to know and should know, as opposed 
to what they want to know out of idle 


CuriOsity 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION METHODS 


In carrying out the actual communica- 
tions job, the company has many ways to 
pass on essential information and gain em- 
ployee understanding. However, there are 
four basic principles which should deter- 
mine the procedure. These have proven to be 
essential in communicating job-centered in- 
formation such as the company wage and 
salary program 


Low-pressure selling: Managers should 
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first recognize that communications is really 
a form of selling. When they communicate 
wage and salary information to employees, 
they are telling employees facts about the 
program, selling them on why the program 
is necessary and desirable, and selling them 
on the fact that the company is doing a fair 
and impartial job of carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

In employee relations, however, we 
have a unique form of selling. High-pressure 
selling, with clever presentations and glit- 
tering generalities, may help to sell a com- 
pany’s products but it will not sell ideas to 
employees. Only low-pressure selling is ef- 
fective in gaining employee acceptance. 
Explain exactly what the problem was that 
brought about the program, then present 
background information, and finally outline 
the company’s conclusions, the reasons for 
these conclusions, and the details of the 
resulting program. 


SPOKEN Story Gets Over BEst 


Face-to-face communications: Except for 
the fact that a company should put basic 
policies in writing, various written media 
have proven relatively ineffective in doing 
a good low-pressure selling job. This ts 
because it is almost impossible to adopt an 
appropriate writing style for such a hetero- 
geneous group as the typical company em- 
ployees. In addition, written media may not 
be read. 

Direct face-to-face communication be- 
tween employees and managers is more 
effective in gaining understanding because 
the information can be better tailored to the 
group, there is opportunity to review es- 
sential points, and opportunity for ques- 
tions and answers. Furthermore, direct 
communication gives the skilled person an 
opportunity to persuade as well as explain. 

The company must take the initiative: If it 
is essential to the company to gain employee 
acceptance, then it is also essential that the 
company take the initiative. Such tradi- 
tional methods as ‘‘the open door,’’ which 


place the responsibility for taking the ini- 
tiative with the employees, is completely 
ineffective in gaining employee acceptance. 
Scheduled meetings, a planned program for 
communication through supervisors, and 
other devices must be used to insure that 
employees understand. 


PreopLe JupGe By WHat TuHey SEE 


Final acceptance comes through demonstra- 
tion: If the company takes the initiative and 
insures that all employees do come to under- 
stand the program, and if it also does a 
reasonably good selling job, employees will 
likely come to accept the program’ in gen- 
eral. In other words, it may sound all right 
to them at the time and they may develop 
a generally favorable attitude towards it. 
However, they will take a second look at 
the program when it affects them personally 
on the job. And the answers which they get 
to their questions, the experiences they 
have, and the way their grievances are 
handled, will determine whether or not we 
gain final acceptance. As a result, the day- 
to-day application of the program and how 
the employees see it in action is the real 
basis for final acceptance. 

The key to gaining acceptance of the 
wage and salary system is thus largely de- 
pendent upon day-to-day communication 
and application. First-line supervisors are 
the only ones in a position to carry out this 
part of the communications. As a result, 
they must be basically responsible for the 
success of the communications. It is im- 
portant that all concerned not only recog- 
nize this responsibility but also recognize 
some of its implications. For instance, we 
must recognize that the type of selling job 
which our supervisors do for the company 
depends on the extent to which they, as 
employees, understand and accept the pro- 
gram. We must also recognize that the 
typical first-line supervisor is neither an 
expert in wage and salary administration 
nor a skilled communicator. They must 
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get support both from staff specialists and 
top line management. 

The staff can give support by helping line 
supervisors increase their know-how in the 
wage and salary field, and by improving 
their skills as communicators. The staff 
can also help by assuming direct responsi- 
bility for communicating certain types of 
information. For instance, staff specialists 
should generally explain details of the more 
complicated procedures, such as job evalua- 
tion. They should also communicate di- 
rectly to employees the basic wage and 
salary policies, which requires not only a 
depth of knowledge of wage and salary 
administration but also some insight into 
the thinking of the top management. 

Top managers must also support the 
line supervisors in meeting their responsi- 
bilities in four basic ways: by giving them 
clearly written policies which are not only 
understandable but acceptable; by making 
sure that supervisors receive information 
which they are expected to pass on to em- 
ployees; by giving supervisors the authority 
as well as the responsibility to communi- 
cate; and most important of all, by giving 
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supervisors the time to talk by making the 
communications responsibilty a recognized 
part of their job assignments. 


Cost oF SELLING PROGRAM 


Top management would, of course, be 
concerned about whether or not the cost of 
such a program can be justified. In measur- 
ing this cost, we must recognize that it is 
essential that the company gain employee 
acceptance in order to gain full value from 
the wage and salary program. Whatever 
extra investment in time and money might 
be necessary in order to do an effective com- 
munications job is small indeed when com- 


pa rea 


to the very substantial investment 


the 


which the company has to make to establish 


and administer a wage and salary program 

he extra time and cost of effective com- 
munications is also generally very small 
that the 
company receives from a good communica- 


when the returns 


compared to 


tions program. Actually, in most cases, 


good communication doesn't cost the com- 


pany any more at all; it is usually not a 


question of more communication, but better 


communications 


quality, not quantity 
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How to Live With Worker Cliques 


YOUNG man of Germanic extraction, 
A who had a stable work history and 
possessed considerable skill in his trade, 
failed to meet his production norm for a 
surprisingly long time after placement. 
Eventually he requested transfer, stating 
that the work crew were ‘‘unfriendly."’ An 
investigation revealed that the shop was 
dominated by a well-intrenched clique of 
middle-aged Anglo-Saxon Yankees who had 
not only rejected this placement, but had, 
in the past year, directly or indirectly 
caused several other requests for reassign- 
ment 

* * * 

Informal groups are constantly exerting 
substantial influence upon the performance 
of important personnel functions. Those 
functions most affected are recruitment, 
selection and placement, training, and trans- 
fer and promotion; the informal group may 
either hinder or aid the personnel execu- 
tive’s Operations in each of these. 

How do cliques interfere with recruit- 
ing efforts? One way may be to begin 
‘‘whisper campaigns’’ to discourage poten- 
tial recruits. The motives for starting such a 
campaign may be: 1) a sincere belief on the 
part of the clique that the company is not 
a desirable place to work, and that poten- 
tial recruits should be warned; or 2) a selfish 
desire on the part of informal groups to 
prevent competition from new employees. 

Sponsorship of recruits by present em- 
ployees may in some measure assure the 
employer that such recruits will be accept- 
able to informal groups within the plant. 
There are, however, certain disadvantages 
to such a procedure, particularly if opposing 
cliques seek to build strength this way. 


By Joun D. Stan ey 
The University of Buffalo 





Are cliques affecting your performance 
as personnel director, sometimes mak- 
ing you look bad? Groups with no offi- 
cial standing—which management may 
not even be aware of—can throw 
wrenches into the works when they feel 
the group is threatened. The author 
prescribes counter-measures; points out 
that clique influence can often be 
turned to advantage. 





How about selection and placement? 
How do cliques affect them? These func- 
tions are discussed together because place- 
ment determines the criteria of acceptabil- 
ity, both technical and social, upon which 
selection must be based. Any group influence 
upon selection is indirect, but may greatly 
influence the of the subsequent 
placement. 

It would be easier to place workers 
successfully if placement within a work 
group did not involve social acceptance or 
rejection. If a worker can not or will not 
fulfill the role which the informal group 
expects of him, or if the new worker feels 
a personal indifference to or revulsion to- 
wards the group, a condition of mutual 
acceptance (the worker by the group and 
the group by the worker) will not exist. 
Lack of this acceptance will normally cause 
mutual distrust, dissatisfaction with or sep- 
aration of the worker, and disruption of the 
harmony and productivity of the group. 

The specific method of interference 
with placement, whether it be simple iso- 
lation, harassment, or physical violence 
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applied to the worker, is not so important 
to the personnel manager as is the fact 
that he has allowed an individual to pass 
through the screening process and to be 
placed with a group but be rejected by it 

‘“Hermits’’ may be successfully placed 
if the job requires only a minimum of social 
interaction. For stable employment on most 
jobs, however, the recruit must be placed 
in a work group whose sentiments and 
attitudes he can logically be assumed to be 
willing and able to adopt. 

Proper placement can be greatly facili- 
tated if the informal work group actively 
aids the recruit in his first few lonely days 
on the new job. Perhaps the most effective 
measure which the firm can take to insure a 


to give great attention during the selection 
process to the probability of mutual ac- 
ceptance between the recruit and the group 

To help insure that the selection proc- 
ess will result in successful placement, per- 
sonnel requisitions and related job specifi- 
cations may be supplemented with ‘‘social 
specifications.’’ Using a criterion of social 
acceptability is suggested as a guide for the 
personnel department rather than as a re- 
quirement like the official job specifications. 
It is quite probable that personnel depart- 
ments could perform more efficiently if they 
had a brief written description of the social 
structure of the group to which a worker 
was to be assigned. 


SHow ForEMEN WuHaT To Loox For 


In many cases, personnel sections are 
small and the final decision relative to 
actual hiring is made by the foreman con- 
cerned. Usually it would not be practical for 
the personnel section to spend much time 
studying any single work group, nor need 
this be necessary if: 1) available records in- 
clude data relating to social and other 
factors of importance to informal group 
acceptance, and 2) the foremen are trained 
to recognize the “‘group-required’’ social 
attributes. 
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In fact, the probability of group inter- 
ference with placement is less likely if the 
foreman has the authority to hire. If he 
does the hiring, the foreman is less apt to 
blame personnel managers for sending him 
workers who do not ‘‘fit,’” or who can not 


“get along.”’ 


But Osserve LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 


Care must be exercised in both recruit- 
ment and selection to avoid violation of 
‘fair employment practice’ laws. These 
laws prohibit discrimination on the basis of 
race, religion, or national origin, all of 
which may be important to the informal 
group and provide a basis for exclusion or 
acceptance of a new employee. 

In addition to the general points which 
the personnel manager should consider, 


| 
there are certain specific recommendations 


which can be made with regard to selection 
procedures 


} 
; 


Predictive or weighted application 
blanks are effective in discovering not only 
the definitive requirements of a job but also 
the personality attributes of the job seeker 
If used over a period of time, predictive 
application blanks yield data from which 
accurate criteria for employment qualifi- 
cations can be drawn. 

“Depth” interviewing is a potent tool 
in the selection process because a skilled 
personnel man can readily assemble consid- 
erable subjective data on the recruit’s atti- 
tudes and sentiments. It is imperative that 
these original data and subsequent evalua- 
tions of them be retained and be readily 
available. At a later date group sentiments 
may be surmised from previously recorded 
depth interviews with clique members. 

Sociodramatic performance tests which 
aid in the evaluation of the recruit’s ag- 
gressive tendencies, his leadership, ability 
to accept criticism, and social intelligence 
are valuable in situations of conflict which 
justify the use of such penetrating tests. 

Interference with training, particularly 
apprentice training and the less formalized 
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on-the-job training, is frequently practiced 
by workers’ cliques. The methods follow 
two general lines. The first is harassment, 
in which the clique ridicules and abuses the 
trainee in the hope that he will become 
discouraged and withdraw from the train- 
ing program. The second is clique refusal 
to cooperate in the teaching process. This 
may involve a failure to demonstrate meth- 
ods or to impart information necessary for 
adequate job performance. 


INTERFERENCE WITH TRAINING 

One reason for clique interference with 
training, beyond a basic desire not to asso- 
ciate with a particular individual, is that 
the group desires to maintain the status quo. 
Because cliques are limited in size, the 
newly trained worker might “‘crowd out”’ 
a member; the group acts to prevent this 
and protect its cultural integrity. 


Criqut Can Herp New Person 


A recruit’s induction into the work 
society and his detailed job instruction can 
be greatly facilitated, perhaps beyond any 
formal training program, if the new em- 
ployee is accepted into a clique and taught 
his “‘duties.’’ He may be taught production 
ways which are unknown to the time-study 
specialists, and which will enable him to 
““beat’’ the timed rates. There are some 
types of instruction and rules of behavior 
and dress which it would be nearly impos- 
sible for the firm to administer. For ex- 
ample, it might be wise to allow a clique 
of women welders to enforce a rule about 
the ‘‘defeminization’’ of women’s attire. 

Before a recruit is assigned to a specific 
training program, managers can anticipate 
and thus prevent much group interference 
by providing that the recruit be chosen 
not only for his potential production capa- 
bilities, but also for personality traits which 
will make him ‘‘one of the boys.”’ 

During the training, the recruit should 
be watched for signs of informal group re- 
jection or slow progress. If these signs 


appear, interviewing and counseling may 
indicate the need for reassignment to an- 
other group or training program. 

Prior to the withdrawal of any one 
from a training program a thorough investi- 
gation, seeking evidence of clique inter- 
ference, should be conducted. This may save 
the loss of a potentially valuable worker if 
the individual can be assigned to another 
and more compatible work group. 

Of course, clique expectations which 
are recognized by a perceptive management 
may work out advantageously too. For 
example, in a midwestern manufacturing 
plant there had been very poor output on 
the third shift until an astute personnel 
manager located the ‘‘natural leader’’ of 
the dominant work group and encouraged 
his attendance at a foremanship training 
program. Slowly the quantity and quality 
of the work improved. A collateral benefit 
for the firm was a marked decrease in worker 
turnover and late arrivals. 


AFFECTING TRANSFERS AND PROMOTIONS 


The functions of transfer and promo- 
tion are not immune to interference by the 
informal group. Great emotional disturb- 
ance may be created when a clique member 
of long standing is suddenly reassigned, 
or when an individual who is unacceptable 
to the group is assigned to it. The group re- 
action may run from noisy protestations 
to work stoppage. Clique actions often ne- 
cessitate the transfer of people who are un- 
acceptable. 

Interference with promotion has two 
facets. Influence exerted against the firm 
occurs when managers take promotional 
action without regard for dominant clique 
sentiments and expectations. Influence to 
keep a clique member from accepting a 
promotion may spring from a ‘“‘dog-in-the- 
manger’’ attitude. A union steward would 


also be under group influence not to accept 
a promotion. 


The informal group may aid transfer 
procedures materially if the cliques help 
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transferees in adjusting to their new work 
situation. And indirect aid can be given to 
the firm in the selection of individuals for 
promotion. If it is feasible to promote to a 
supervisory position a person who is already 
the ‘‘natural leader’’ of an informal group, 
this individual may carry informal power 
as well as formal authority over his assigned 
work group. 


SocioMETRIc Stupiges HELPFUL 


An existing work group may be socio- 
metrically tested to determine which indi- 
viduals are least acceptable to the group. 
These ‘‘misfits,"’ after being thoroughly 
screened to effect proper placement, may 
then be reassigned. This procedure has two 


About the 


advantages. First, the manager may use it 
to establish a ‘‘pool’’ of workers who will 
be available for reassignment with the least 
informal group resistance. Second, the re- 
moval of disquieting elements from the 
group should have a beneficial effect upon 
the remaining workers’ job satisfaction. 

Sociometric reassignment and the use 
of sociometry to build work teams have 
been quite successful. The main argument 
against the use of sociometry is its expense; 
however, after a short period of initial 
training, foremen and personnel department 
supervisors can use this tool effectively. 
Over a period of time the probable benefits 
to be gained will more than offset the initial 
cost and the negligible cost of its continued 
use 
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Personality Differences 
Between Leaders and non-Leaders 


His 1s another of a series of articles based 
"Res a five-year program of research 
and training in a California public utility. 
The other articles which appeared in this 
magazine were ‘Training Supervisors to 
Counsel,’ November, 1953; ““‘How Top- 
Rated Supervisors Differ from the Lower- 
Rated,’’ February, 1956; and ‘“‘Training 
Supervisors by Feedback,”’ July, 1957. 

We wished to determine whether the 
personality characteristics of high-rated su- 
pervisors and natural leaders would be 
similar in a given industry. Conversely, 
would the personalities of the lowest-rated 
supervisors be congruent with those of non- 
leaders? Our research proved both proposi- 
tions to be essentially true. Here I shall 
discuss the personality structures of the 
leaders and non-leaders in detail. 

Twenty-five natural leaders were se- 
lected by 470 fellow employees on a socio- 
metric questionnaire. The leaders were those 
who received the most votes. They com- 
prised 19 supervisors and 6 non-supervisors. 
The control group of 25 non-leaders in- 
cluded 8 supervisors who received no votes 
and who were rated low by their employees 
on an Employee Attitude Survey. The re- 
mainder of the 17 non-leaders were employ- 
ees who were chosen by their supervisors by 
the following criteria: 1) they received no 
votes; 2) they were definitely not super- 
visory material; and 3) they were not likely 
to be elected to office in any club to which 
they might belong. 

All fifty subjects took the Minnesota 


By Lester TARNOPOL 
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Within a given organization, do high- 
rated supervisors and ‘‘natural’’ group 
leaders have in common certain charac- 
teristics which distinguish them from 
the lower-rated and non-leaders? The 
author's research indicates that they do. 
He tells what the traits are and con- 
cludes that leadership training in any 
company should be aimed to develop 
them in the less effective supervisors. 





Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI). No significant differences were 
found between the leaders and the non- 
leaders on any of the regular pathology 
scales, or on special scales reported in the 
literature to measure introversion-extrover- 
sion, dependence-independence, dominance- 
submission, affiliation-hostility, and an 
anxiety scale. 

The finding that none of these scales 
differentiated between the leaders and non- 
leaders is not surprising in view of the fact 
that no single personality characteristic has 
been found which is common to all leaders. 
Reviews of the research on leadership have 
stressed this lack of common traits and have 
pointed to the situation as being important 
in determining the type of person who will 
rise to leadership. Thus, we may expect that 
different personality traits will characterize 
the leaders in various organizations where 
the situation differs. As an example, we are 
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all aware of the executive who did an out- 
standing job in the East and so was pro- 
moted to a bigger job in the West, only to 
fail completely because he did not appear to 
be in tune with the new environment 


Goop Supervisors AND NaturAL LEADERS 
Have Lixe PERSONALITIES 

Our results indicate that within a given 
organization the personality characteristics 
of the high-rated supervisors may be con- 
gruent with the personalities of the natural 
leaders, and likewise for the low-rated su- 
pervisors and non-leaders. Moreover, a 
study by J. M. Jackson supports this general 
conclusion. He studied the effects of chang- 
ing the leadership (foremen) of small work 
groups and concluded that the same leaders 
tended to be judged in the same way by 
different work groups to whom they were 
assigned. 

In our earlier study, we reported that 
the high-rated supervisors differed from the 
low-rated ones in friendliness, understand- 
ing, consideration, fairness, tactfulness, 
consistency and dependability. It was also 
found that the better supervisors tended to 
have a democratic personality, whereas 
the poorer supervisors tend to be either 
hostile, aggressive and driving, or passive, 
weak and withdrawn. 


LEADER AND Non-LEADER PERSONALITIES 


The personality differences distinguish- 
ing the leaders from the non-leaders were 
derived from an item analysis of their 
MMPI responses. We found 40 items which 
differentiated between the two groups 
These items clustered into psychologically 
meaningful patterns which included accept- 
ance of responsibility, defensiveness, hos- 
tility, tactlessness, religiosity, neuroticism 
and parental relationships. 

Leaders tended to accept responsibility 
better than non-leaders. The leaders an- 
answered the MMPI items indicating 
that they live up to their duties, do not need 


frequent advice, and that they think most 


people like to help others. They also 
showed belief in their own importance, and 
that they would make good leaders. As a 
group, the non-leaders replied to these items 
in the opposite direction. 


Leavers Less DEFENSIVE 


The leaders also appeared to be less 
defensive than the non-leaders. That is, the 
leaders were more willing to admit that 
they had weaknesses and problems. Defen- 
sive people cannot admit their mistakes and 
so either deny them or cover up. We find, 
for example, that the leaders could readily 
admit that their feelings may be easily hurt, 
that they do not hide their hurt feelings, 
or that they worry unduly. 

The non-leaders showed decidedly more 
hostility than the leaders. This hostility 
appeared in their responses both to ques- 
tions about animals and people. They 

to believe the worst about other 
For example, they thought that 
nany bosses take credit for good work and 


pass off mistakes onto those under them 


Non-Leapers Less TAcTFuL 


The non-leaders exhibited tactlessness 
in their relations with people. They felt 
that they are often misunderstood and that 
others are hard to convince of the truth 
They agreed that it was up to them to set 
other people right. They said they like to 
poke fun at people and that it is always a 
good thing to be frank 

The non-leaders indicated a belief in 
fundamentalist religion. They stated that 
they were more religious than most people, 
go to church regularly, believe in the second 
coming of Christ, pray regularly, believe in 
the devil and hell, and feel sure there is only 
one true religion 

There were indications that the non- 
leaders display somewhat more neurotic 
tendencies than the leaders. Non-leaders 
felt that they were unhappier than others. 
They appeared to have difficulty deciding 
on their life work. In general, their scores 
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on the pathology scales showed more neu- 
roticism than those of the leaders, but not 
significantly. 

As for parental relations, the non- 
leaders tended to say they had very strict 
fathers, and that the person to whom they 
were most attached as a child was a mother 
figure. This finding corroborates those of 
other studies. W. E. Henry, for example, 
states, “those men who still feel a strong 
emotional tie to the mother have systemat- 
ically had difficulty in the business situa- 
tion."’ The successful business executive is 
thus characterized as ‘‘a man who has left 
home.”’ 


Leapers ABLE TO HANDLE HosTILity 


We have seen that the non-leaders 
tended to be characterized by hostility and 
defensiveness more often than the leaders. 
This points up one of the most important 
facets of democratic leadership. I am con- 
vinced that one of the more important attri- 
butes of a good leader is the ability to 
handle other people's hostility. 

When we examine closely the attitude 
changes attempted by most “‘group ther- 
apy’’ types of leadership training, we find 
that the leaders are being helped to under- 
stand their own attitudes and to react in a 
non-hostile manner to others. This permits 
the leaders to handle their group's hostility 
without becoming defensive. A non-hostile, 
non-defensive reaction by the leader to 
group hostility permits feelings to be ex- 
pressed and the air to be cleared. It is only 
after this type of catharsis that many groups 
will settle down to realistic problem-solv- 
ing. Moreover, a work group which may 
be characterized as dysfunctioning, in the 
clinical sense, may be brought back to 
healthy functioning by just this process. 

At this point, we should distinguish 
between hostility and aggressiveness. An 
aggressive person need not be hostile. Both 
democratic and autocratic leaders may be 
aggressive. An aggressive person may be 
driven by curiosity to do excellent research, 


or he may be a go-getter as a salesman. 
Intellectual aggressiveness is certainly de- 
sirable. Hostility, on the other hand, is 
crippling to clear thought and action. Hos- 
tility may appear either as destructive 
aggressiveness or as the opposite, passive 
non-cooperation. 


HostTiLity 1s oF Two Kinps 


Supervisors are familiar with both of 
these forms of hostility. One appears as 
overt aggression and is readily recognized 
and consequently more easily handled. The 
other is seen as passive non-cooperation and 
is not always readily distinguishable. These 
passive appearing people may display hos- 
tility toward their supervisor by slowing 
down, being tardy or absent, or even by 
destroying work when they are alone. 
Clearly, it is to the supervisor's advantage 
to be able to handle both of these types in 
such a manner that they remain friendly, 
cooperative and loyal to him. This is one 
of the real advantae_> of non-hostile, demo- 
cratic leadership. Our “‘Feedback Training”’ 
method (see Personnel Journal, July, 1957) 
has been successfully directed towards ac- 
complishing this end. 

One advantage derived from using the 
MMPI as a test instrument is that the *'cor- 
rect’ answers to the items are not obvious. 
Thus the test taps unconscious motivations 
and attitudes. For example, we found that 
the non-leaders denied anxiety on those 
items which the unsophisticated could 
easily perceive as an admission of weakness, 
whereas their anxiety was disclosed indi- 
rectly on items which they probably would 
not recognize as a threat to their self-esteem. 
The non-leaders seemed to have a strong 
need to conform to rigid lower-middle class 
standards of what is acceptable and normal. 
They denied or repressed to a greater extent 
than the leaders anything in themselves 
which would make them stand out as dif- 
ferent in the light of these standards. How- 
ever, these standards do not require that 
one stand out as a leader or as an important 
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person. On the contrary, to do so might 
alienate one from his group and place him 
in a threatening position. Our non-leaders 
seem to be saying, “I’m just one of the 
boys, but I'm 100% he-man.”’ 

This composite of the non-leaders was 
probably related to the manner in which 
they were chosen. Eighteen of the twenty- 
five non-leaders were blue-collar workers. 
We found that the “‘hostile-tactless’’ items 
tended to be more characteristic of the blue- 
collar than of the white-collar segment of 
this group. 


THe AUTHORITARIAN ATTITUDE 


Analysis of the MMPI items differen- 
tiating the non-leaders from the leaders 
indicates that the non-leaders may be said 
to be characterized by an authoritarian 
personality. Our non-leaders appeared strik- 
ingly similar in many respects to the author- 
itarian personality of Adorno, Frenkel- 
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Brunswick, Levinson, and Sanford. These 
authors tell of the tendency of the authori- 
tarian person to be intolerant of weakness in 
others, to deny or repress anxiety or weak- 
ness in himself, and to be characterized by 
conventionality, rigidity, repressive denial 
and moralistically punitive attitudes. 

The similarity between our non-leaders 
and this authoritarian personality config- 
uration led us to check our 40 question 
MMPI scale against the 25 question San- 
ford F-scale which measures authoritarian- 
ism. Both tests were administered to 48 
employees of the public utility and a coefhi- 
cient of correlation of 0.54 was found be- 
tween them. These tests were then 
administered to 88 supervisors in a shipyard 
and the correlation was found to be 0.49. 
These results conclusively indicated that 
our 40 question MMPI scale measured au- 
thoritarianism among other things 


Basis FOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


To sum up, our non-leaders evidenced a 
personality composite which included lack 
of responsibility, defensiveness, hostility, 
actlessness, religiosity, neuroticism, at- 
achment to a mother figure, and authori- 
arianism. Our leaders on the other hand 


were characterized by responsibility, lack 


defensiveness and hostility, tactfulness, 
and  non-authoritarianism 
in or democratic) 

We may conclude that high-rated su- 
visors tend to have the characteristics of 
ural leaders. And that these personality 

acteristics are not superficial aspects of 

the supervisors’ conceptions of how they 
ought to behave, but are rooted in the 
personality structures of the supervisors. 

This indicates that leadership training 

for supervisors should be based on know]- 
edge of the personality structures of the 
natural leaders in a given organization. 
And that realistic training should include 
the attitude changes required to develop 
such leadership. Finally, this means that 
the training must be therapeutic. 





Private Employment Agencies: 
How to Use Them 


T A PERSONNEL conference a few months 
A ago I happened to overhear two em- 
ployment managers talking shop. One was 
lamenting that his budget had just been 
cut another 10%. “‘I don’t know,”’ he said, 
“how we're going to get the people we 
should. Why, last month we spent over 
$3,000 recruiting a plant engineer and a 
chemist.’ 

‘Have you tried a good employment 
agency?’’ the other asked. “‘Lord, yes,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘We gave that up years ago.” 
‘Well,’ said the first, ‘‘we've cut our re- 
cruiting expenses more than in half by 
working with an agency. I think they could 
save you a lot of money.”’ 

* > x 

The complexities and dynamic nature 
of business today make the employment 
agency an absolute necessity as matchmaker 
between job opening and job seeker. It is 
simply not possible for a job seeker at the 
administrative or executive level to cover 
the field adequately on his own. By the 
same token, it is not economical for com- 
panies (except the handful of giant corpora- 
tions) to recruit on their own. The costs of 
advertising, interviewing many unqualified 
applicants and so on, are far too high in 
proportion to the questionable labor market 
tapped. I will show later why this portion 
of the labor market is ‘“‘questionable.”’ 

Employment agencies have not ‘‘tooted 
their horns’’ enough lately. They have 
tended to ignore the bad public relations 
a few agents created by questionable prac- 
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Are you overlooking expert help in find- 
ing good people, or cold-shouldering it 
for reasons which no longer apply? The 
writer, admittedly prejudiced, believes 
that the good private employment agency 
renders a professional service which can 
save you lots of time, trouble and money. 
He tells how to work with the agency 
for the best results; discusses fee ar- 
rangements. 





tices not too many years ago. The agency 
business is no longer a hole-in-the-wall 
Operation where connivers take advantage 
of a person who's out of work. Today, it is 
a highly complex operation which calls for 
intelligent understanding of a company’s 
needs, the latest methods in personnel in- 
terviewing and appraisal, a swift and ac- 
curate coding and filing system, tact, 
excellent judgment and, above all, integrity 
and discretion. 

How can the employment department 
of a company and an employment agency 
work to best advantage? The following sug- 
gestions, from the agency point of view, 
may be helpful: 

Don't play the field. Many companies 
play a game of ‘‘scramble’’ with agencies. 
They call all the agencies in town about an 
opening and let them scramble to fill it. 
This discourages, in fact penalizes, good 
screening by an agency. Good screening 
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takes time. By the time an agency screens 
candidates down to three or four qualified 
ones, some of its competitors have flooded 
the company with three or four dozen 
referrals including, by chance, a few quali- 
fied ones. The employment manager ends 
up doing his own screening from this group 
and concludes, with some justification, that 
he is no better off using agencies than plac- 
ing ads in the paper. 

I suggest this: Pick your agency and 
give it a chance to do a professional job 
for you. A good employment agency offers 
a professional service analogous to that 
offered by a law firm or an advertising 
agency. If you feel that you need more 
coverage, pick one or two others geographi- 
cally situated so as to tap a different market. 
If your company had a legal problem, it 
wouldn't refer the problem to a dozen 
lawyers. Why do this with employment 
agencies? If the agency you're working with 
falls down on the job, switch to a more 
competent one. 


Give ALt PossiBLE INFORMATION 


Give your agency as much information as 
possible concerning the job opening. I would 
hate to total the number of times a requisi- 
tion was given to our agency in this 
manner: ““We need a methods engineer 
around $6,500."’ Attempts to pinpoint the 
requisicion fall on deaf ears and make one 
fee! like an idiot for not knowing intui- 
tively the complete specifications needed. 
We have often found that the reason we 
couldn't get more complete data was that 
the personnel department didn’t have it and 
was itself embarrassed to ask! 

This is basically the information needed 
to do an effective screening job: 

(a) Information on the company. Un- 
less the agency has this information from 
previous assignments, it will need to know 
the location, size, products, history, 
financial picture, etc., to get the proper feel 
of the company. Most companies, like indi- 
viduals, have a personality of their own. 


It is most important in making proper re- 
ferrals to know as much as possible about 
the company. 

b) Information on the job. Such in- 
formation should include the title of the 
position open, a description of typical job 
duties, whom the employee would report 
to, salary range and other remunerations, 
working hours, travel requirements, etc. 

c) Specifications for applicants. Educa- 
tional requirements, amount and type of 
prior work experience required, age prefer- 
ence, marital status, and a rather nebulous 
but highly important area called ‘‘personal 
or other characteristics."’ Beyond ability 
to perform the job effectively, what are 
some of the personal characteristics that 
tend to make successful employee on 
the job? 


Make AGENcy Your PARTNER 


Treat your agent as your field man—which 
be is. Let him know the extent of your re- 
cruitment program to fill a_ particular 
opening. Tell him if you plan to call other 
agencies or run ads of your own. In this 
way, the agency can budget and plan the 
best possible recruitment campaign for your 
requisition. Keep your agent informed as 
to changes in job requirements, and delay 
or speedup in deadlines. Get him on your 
team, working for you. He can make you 
look awfully good in the eyes of your top 
management. Rely on your agent's judg- 
ment in requesting an interview as soon as 
possible. There is usually a good reason 
the applicant may be unusually qualified, 
may not be able to interview for the next 
several weeks, or may have 2 or 3 other 
companies about to make him an offer 

By working in this way, a modern 
employment agency can put you in touch 
with a labor market that you could not 
otherwise tap. You will be referred appli- 
cants who most nearly meet your specifica- 


tions, not just the few who happen to be 


‘in the market’’ when your requisition is 
open or who happen to see your ad. 





PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


An agency's file of administrative and 
executive applicants has been built up 
over a period of years and kept up-to-date. 
Over 90% of these applicants registered 
today are employed. They want to be in- 
formed of any possible opening that could 
better their position. They do not want to 
jeopardize their present position. This 
group will usually not bother to reply to 
company ads, and they are the last ones 
who will ever risk replying to a “‘blind 
ad.’" Compare this highly selective group 
of screened applicants to the perennial ad 
repliers you have to wade through every 
time you place an ad. 


THe MatTrTer oF FEEs 


What about agency fees? Basically, an 
agency's fee arrangement is with the appli- 
cant; labor market conditions occasionally 
alter this situation. For example, up until 
quite recently, companies have been only 
too glad to pay the agency fee for an en- 
gineer. It is my personal opinion that both 
parties should assume a portion of the fee. 
In this way, there is a tangible show of 
faith on the part of both company and ap- 
plicant. We ourselves work with many 
companies who reimburse an applicant for 
all or part of his fee after a trial period of 
three to six months. This method has many 
merits and definitely cuts down on the 
number of employees who accept an offer 
too lightly and terminate during or just 
after the costly training period. 

The average agency placement fee 
amounts to less than 20% of the national 
average for actual company recruitment 
costs. This percentage, surprisingly enough, 
holds true for placements of personnel 
ranging from file clerks to company 
presidents. 

If you haven't done it recently, find 
out how much it costs your company to 
put a new engineer or secretary on the pay- 
roll. In all probability, the figures will 
convince you to start using a good employ- 
ment agency. 
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As You Were Saying— 


PERSONALITY TESTS HIGHLY VALUED 


HE following letter to the editor stands 
‘ie its own feet. It is from John C. 
Beamish, psychologist, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Says Mr. Beamish: 


The article ‘How Psychologists Serve In- 
dustry’’ by Dr. Joseph Tiffin in the N‘arch, 1958 
issue of Personnel Journal adds another name to 
the list of distinguished critics of the use of 
personality tests in employee selection and 
placement. 

Dr. Tiffin is a man of unquestioned stature 
in the field of industrial psychology, and his 
views certainly carry great weight. Neverthe- 
less, the experience of the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company with personality testing has been in 
such sharp conflict with Dr. Tiffin’s position 
that a description of our program and the rea- 
sons for its adoption is offered. 

Testing at this utility of approximately 
1600 employees has developed during the past 
several years to the point that it now has a 
major role in screening applicants for initia] 
employment, in upgrading present employees, 
and in the selection of supervisory personnel. 
The major feature in the development of this 
program has been the increasing emphasis 
placed on the evaluation of personality! This 
emphasis has been due to the following con- 
siderations: 

1. Personality difficulties account for far 
more job failures than lack of ability to do the 
job. This has been the experience at this com- 
pany, and it has been the conclusion reached by 
every research study with which the writer is 
familiar. 

2. Even among employees who could not 
be considered failures, comprehensive personal- 
ity evaluations point out numerous and sub- 
stantial opportunities to improve job per- 
formance, increase job satisfaction, reduce 
absenteeism and turnover, and generally im- 
prove the harmony and efficiency of the work 
group. 

3. The fact that accurate personality evalu- 
ation is difficult to obtain is an argument for 
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more, not less, effort to obtain it. Indeed, unless 
considerations 1) and 2) can be refuted com- 
pletely, any selection program which ignores 
personality evaluation can attempt to do only 
a small portion of the job that needs to be done. 

4. Personality tests, used in conjunction 
with all other available data and with full 
recognition of their limitations, can make a 
great contribution to the evaluation of per- 
sonality in an industrial setting. 

The personality tests currently in use at 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company are; the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule, the The- 
matic Apperception Test, the Rohde Sentence 
Completion Test, the Kuder Preference Record, 
and the Interpersonal Check List. In addition, 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale ts utilized 
for personality evaluation as well as for the 
measurement of mental ability. 

Not all of these tests are given to all ex- 
aminees. Applicants for clerical and labor jobs 
receive the Thurstone, Kuder, sentence comple- 
tion, sub-tests of the Wechsler. 


and selec ted 


Candidates for sales, technical, and supervisory 
positions may receive all of the tests listed. 
Results of these personality tests are used 
in conjunction with the results of appropriate 
ability tests, employment interviews, reference 
check in the case of 


absentee records, 


scholastic records, and 


>, 
prese it 


employees merit in- 
creases, and performance ratings 

From this information from all sources the 
writer prepares an evaluation report. While this 
report includes specific recommendations con- 
cerning selection and placement, the major 
purpose of the report is to provide the depart- 
ment head 


description of the candidate with particular 


concerned with a comprehensive 


emphasis on personality. 

This is our program at the present time. 
It has changed considerably even within the 
last six months. At present the writer is en- 
deavoring to adapt the research of the Kaiser 
Foundation Hospital, Oakland, California, in 
the interpersonal diagnosis of personality to in- 
dustrial use 


The participation of department heads and 
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supervisors throughout the company has been 
indispensable to the development of this pro- 
gram. The form of our present program and the 
direction of our future planning is based on the 
experiences these people have had with our past 
efforts. 


We are far from complacent, but we are 
convinced that substantial progress has been 
made in rendering services of increasing value. 
All evidence available to us indicates that the 
greatest opportunity for continued progress lies 
in personality evaluation. 


CONFERENCES WASTE TIME AND MONEY? 


N INTERESTING suggestion has been re- 
A ceived from Fred L. Hoffmeister, per- 
sonnel and public relations coordinator with 
The Eagle-Picher Company of Joplin, 
Missouri. His main idea is that it is not 
the personnel director who needs to attend 
the personnel conferences and seminars, 
but rather other company managers. Mr. 
Hoffmeister’s observations: 


Can you imagine a room-full of Presby- 
terian ministers extolling virtue and condemn- 
ing sin? Undoubtedly, there would be no argu- 
ment if all were agreed on what constituted 
virtue, and what constituted sin. 

It is much the same when a group of per- 
sonnel, employee relations, or industrial rela- 
tions executives gather for one of their seminars. 
All of them desire to improve “‘ morale’’ of their 
employee groups. ‘*Teamwork”’ is a word often 
used. All agree on the objective, but not all 
agree on how to go about developing teamwork 
and improving morale. 

These gentlemen are here with the support 
and encouragement of their respective com- 
pany presidents, executive vice presidents, or 
some top officer of their corporation to whom 
they report. Their companies may even have 
written policy statements ‘‘extolling virtue and 
condemning sin."’ 

These employee relations executives have 
attended many such conferences and seminars 
‘to exchange ideas and discuss mutual prob- 
lems."" They have sat on, and listened to, 
numerous panel discussions concerning every 
phase of employee relations. They are wasting 
their time and their company's money, because they 
firmly believe in sound principles of employee 
relations. So do their superiors; haven't they 
signed their names to the policy statements? 

Who, then, should attend such meetings? 


I submit that these meetings and seminars 
should be conducted by employee relations 
executives, but should be attended by members 
of intermediate management. The general man- 
agers, plant managers, assistant plant managers, 
and plant superintendents, should make up the 
Participating audience, because they are the 
key individuals in successful employee rela- 
tions. They are the individuals who are respon- 
sible for plant production, sales in a given area, 
and the other necessary corporate functions. 
They are the men who see that the orders from 
above are executed. 

They are also the men who are responsible 
for execution and interpretation of company 
policy. They are the ones to whom local per- 
sonnel managers report. With them, the practice 
of sound human relations principles is a side- 
line. Their main function is sales, production, 
or something else. They work under tremendous 
pressures and time limits, and sometimes sound 
principles of employee relations are merely 
road-blocks to them. They do not always 
understand, and are often not interested in 
learning, human relations principles. Of course, 
they give these principles lip service, but this is 
a necessity because doesn't the vice president or 
president discuss them occasionally? 

What a tremendous aid it would be to the 
over-all human relations effort of the XYZ 
Corporation if the president would announce 
that for two years no employee relations people 
would attend any personnel or employee rela- 
tions conferences or seminars, except in the 
capacity of lecturer or panelist. Instead, gen- 
eral managers, plant managers, assistant plant 
managers, and plant superintendents would at- 
tend all local personnel functions, and one-half 
of them each year would attend national semi- 
nars, attended in the past by employee relations 
people. 

In addition to benefits derived from the 
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education and understanding gained by those 
attending these conferences, those left at home 
to carry out the functions of the business would 
get a chance to develop their management skills 
by actual decision-making. True, some weak- 
nesses would be disclosed, but some dormant 
talent would be revealed. 

Probably some progressive managements 
have done exactly what is suggested. Whether 
the time taken for this ‘‘sideline’’ training was 
profitable to them, I do not know. I do know 
that any employee work force is a company’s 
most valuable asset. I do know from personal 
experience, and from conversations with other 
employee relations individuals, that education 
of middle-management in the employee relations 
function, and cooperation of middle-manage- 
ment in the employee relations function, are 


two of the most difficult problems that employee 
relations people face. 

Perhaps two years is not enough time. 

erhaps key members of line managment shovld 
be required to attend several employee relations 
seminars each year for five or ten years. I can 
hear middle-management’s objections now. “‘I 
don't have time. It’s not my job. Let the per- 
sonnel man go and then tell me what happened. 
Better still, have him give me a written report. 
If I attend this type of function, why shouldn't 
I go to engineering meetings, advertising meet- 
ings, etc.” 

Advertising and engineering do not deal 
with employee morale. True, the local manager is 
responsible for all functions, but his most im- 
portant responsibility is the morale of his work 


rorce 


MUTUAL TRAINING PROGRAMS GET RESULTS 


NEW use for a training division is de- 
A scribed in a release from Morris P. 
Paul. Mr. Paul is a training officer in the 
Consolidated Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Naval Supply Depot at Great 
Lakes, Illinois. His main job is to design 
and stimulate training programs for civilian 
employees at the Depot. To get a little 
ahead of the story, he says ‘‘the phrase and 
theme ‘Mutual Training’ seems to open 
doors to problems which might also be 
treated by management analysis procedures 
The implied assumption that both sides 
have made some mistakes and are willing 
to ‘train’ each other develops a healthy 
motivating atmosphere for the training dis- 
cussions.’" He has used “‘mutual training’’ 
for other programs since sending this paper. 

You are asked to visualize an organiza- 
tion in which three department heads 
operate under a president and vice president. 
The three head the Control, Material, and 
Purchasing Departments. Under each de- 
partment head are three branches or divi- 
sions. The three divisions concerned here 
—one in each department—are Stock Con- 
trol, Storage, and Buying, designated as 
X, Y and Z. Imagine yourself as head of 


Department X. Now to Mr. Paul's account: 


On several especially important projects 
which operate continuously, some of your em- 
ployees must work closely with specific em- 
ployees in organizations Y and Z. Somehow, in 
spite of regular division meetings, these proj- 
ects are not going to your satisfaction. Errors 
have been occurring in important documents. 
People are not sure who is responsible for what. 
Recent changes in operating procedures have 


not been completely clear. Any number of other 


possible reasons for this bottleneck may exist. 

Now, all that may be necessary to return 
these projects to efficient operation is a short, 
specific exchange of information among branches 
X, Y, and Z. This is exactly what was done, 
with much success, at Naval Supply Depot. 
Here is what happened: 

The head of Division Y had charge of 
warechousemen whose job was to store materials 
in the large warehouse at the Depot and to 
issue these materials to other naval activities. 
But the location of this material in the ware- 
house depended heavily on records kept by 
Division X. 

Somehow the warehousemen of Division 
Y and the stock control people of Division X 
did not understand or appreciate each other's 


(Continued on page 71) 











Tue ADMINISTRATIVE Process. By Robert H. 
Roy. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1958. Pages XI, 236. $5.00. 


Robert Roy, now dean of engineering 
at Johns Hopkins and formerly a vice presi- 
dent of Waverly Press in Baltimore, in the 
colloquialism, “‘has been to this fire.’’ He 
has perceptiveness, balanced judgment, 
humane standards of corporate conduct 
ethically related to managers and to society. 
His sense of the artistry of administration 
in action, his mindfulness of the subtlety 
of the human relationships inevitably in- 
volved, his capacity to recognize needful 
adjustments outside the rule—these are all 
capital and in the current frame of emphasis, 
as this reviewer would view it. 

I am only in doubt as to how persuasive 
the book is to the unpersuaded; and I 
question how books on this theme and 
thesis can be made more potent for the 
generality of managerial readers. I speak 
as one who has on his conscience a kindred 
volume with, no doubt, a similar lack of 
convincing persuasiveness. 

The improvement of the texture, 
quality, and tone of any given administra- 
tion is no easy or speedy assignment. It is a 
process of almost infinite complexity and 
of constant change in both its depth, its 
range, and its milieu. Basic good will is 
involved; critical judgment is entailed: 
common sense (whatever that is) is im- 
plicit. Courage, patience, faith in the posi- 
tive qualities of human nature—all these 
are needful. And how are all these acquired 
by the would-be learner and novice? I have 
less assurance that I know the answer than 
I had many years ago when I began to 
teach this subject. 

I find the teacher's integrity, clarity, 
purity of purpose—all these important. 
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And all these the present author possesses. 
But whence come these, so far as classroom 
conviction is concerned and in imparting 
and transfusing? 

This book is all on the right note. It 
has its integrity and humanity of purpose. 
It sees administration as a process which is 
endlessly variegated. It can show the at- 
tentive reader these subjective realities. Its 
illustrative matter is, if anything, too 
extensive and particularized. But this is a 
matter of taste. 

Here is a serious, concrete, sensitive 
utterance about administration considered 
in its major sub-aspects, viewing it rightly 
as process and not as some static contriv- 
ance. Surely the reader who has some back- 
ground of experience will find helpful 
reminders or correctives here. And the 
reader who is still the student without 
benefit of immersion in process can take to 
heart and mind the conclusions here set 
forth, with the assurance that the author 
speaks not as a “‘scribe’’ but as one with 
the authority of prior experience thought- 
fully evaluated. 

Orpway TEAD 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
MANAGEMENT. Edited by Robert Teviot 
Livingston and Stanley H. Milberg. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1957. 418 pages. $8.50. 


This is the fifth volume of a series 
based upon the Industrial Research Con- 
ferences sponsored by the Department of 
Industrial and Management Engineering 
of Columbia University. This annual con- 
ference was one of the first to focus on in- 
dustrial research in all its facets and to 
recognize the emerging managerial prob- 
lems created within the total organization. 
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The unique thing about this conference 
is that it is based on the premise that the 
problem of administering research is itself 
a research problem. The book directly aims 
to review the current trends of research 
management. It is in five parts. In part one, 
The Expectations and Jobs of Research, six 
papers introduce the idea of research func- 
tion, creativity and selectivity, and the 
development of research management. 

In part two, The Individual and the 
Research Job, seven more individuals in 
separate papers focus attention on the scien- 
tist as a person. In part three, Research 
Organization and the Management Jobs, seven 
other people have. papers on the problems 
of management of research sources. It is 
on this part that the major focus of atten- 
tion is placed. 

In part four, Some Aspects of Human 
Relations, several more individuals discuss 
the problem of status, perception, coopera- 
tiveness, and the cultural differences that 
exist among research people and other 
personnel. In the last part, Managerial 
Technologies, there is emphasis on the tech- 
nical problems of personnel, including locat- 
ing and developing the researcher, selection, 
and the effect of the bonus system or patent- 
able inventions on research productivity. 

For the personnel director of a com- 
pany in which research management is 
important, it would seem that this book 
represents a tremendous advance and comes 
at a very advantageous time, in the sense 
that it is still sufficiently ahead of the prob- 
lem in the field. Some books in the personnel 
field have looked backward more than 
forward. But even the personnel director 
who is interested mainly in enhancing 
creativity among employees will find the 
theories presented in this book to be ex- 
tremely helpful. 

For the personnel director who really 
wants to keep up in personnel management 
there are some very juicy chapters. Take, 
for example, Carver’s paper on Organization, 
Personalities, and Creative Thought, or David 


G. Moore's chapter on The Professional 
Employee in Industry; a paper that suggests 
what are the unique problems of employees 
who strive to become professional. There 
is a classic by Shepard on Organizational 
and Social Structure in the Laboratory. Also 
note Lorge’s paper on Conflicts in the Re- 
search Director's Perception of His Role, in 
which readers will find some very relevant 
ideas to help them with their own problems 
and in defining their role as personnel 
directors 
Finally, a panel in part 4 is excellently 
done by six of the contributors on Human 
Relations in Industrial Research. These and 
other make a book that is 
exceedingly provocative, informative and 
‘“frontiering.’’ As for continuity, the editors 
bring the subject together into easy reading 
form. Furthermore, much of our social 
science lingo is deleted. A “‘must’’ for every 
personnel director, whether he is in a 
research firm or not. 
EuGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 


articles 


Michigan State University 


EDITING THE SMALL MaGazine. By Rowena 
Ferguson. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1958. 271 pages. $4.50. 

Those who have to do with getting out 
a periodical—an employee magazine, for 
example—will find this book not only 
highly enjoyable but helpful too. It may 
speak more to the beginner in the house 
organ field than to the veteran editor who 
by experience has learned his way around, 
but it has much to say to the veteran too. 
He will continually be making mental or 
written notes about ways in which he 
might make his publication more attractive, 
readable and useful to readers. 


The book has two main parts; one on 
technical editorial functions, the other on 
executive editorial functions. Among the 
chapter headings: The editorial process, 
Editorial planning, Procuring manuscripts, 
Pictures and their uses, Processing the 
manuscripts, Laying out the pages, Printing 
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the magazine, Basic editorial policy, Basic 
design, The editor and his readers. 

I have been sending copy to printers 
for some 35 years but “‘lapped up’’ Miss 
Ferguson's observations on preparing manu- 
scripts, measuring them, proof reading and 
so on. One of her admonitions is to be 
especially careful in proof-reading the large 
type of headlines, to which I can say Amen! 
It’s embarrassing to catch a typographical 


error in a 6 pt. footnote and not to spot a 
glaring error in the big headline at the top 
of the page—until the job is delivered and it 
hits you smack in the eye! 

This book is heartily recommended for 
the editor’s library, and for those top 
management people, including the _per- 
sonnel director, who have overriding re- 
sponsibility for company publications. 

H. M. T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


THe Orper Worker. A staff-prepared section 
of 12 pages in the March issue of Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance. An editorial note says, 
‘This exclusive survey of personnel practices in 
163 companies reveals the unvarnished facts 
about the aging worker in America’s manufac- 
turing plants. And a searching analysis tells you 
what the facts mean to plant operating manage- 
ment."’ The article points out that the age of 
the work force is going up as our lives are 
lengthened. A chart shows, however, that the 
big majority of employers—usually above 90% 
—consider older workers ‘*better or the same”’ 
with respect to a dozen characteristics, in com- 
parison with younger workers. The older men 
and women score high on overall performance, 
quality, output, attitude toward job, dependa- 
bility, getting along with others, and other de- 
sirable elements. They have more trouble than 
the younger people adjusting to change and are 
harder to train, but they perform better after 
training. ‘‘Older’’ means age 50 and above. The 
piece considers retirement and pension prob- 
lems. Reprints may be had from the magazine 
at 5o¢ each; there are quantity prices. Address 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 





New Executive Course AvAILaBLe TO Banks. 
By Howard Bowles, president of Southern In- 
stitute of Management; some two pages in April 
Borroughs Clearing House. The course described, 
first used by the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Charleston, S. C., is designed for use in 
sixteen 2- and 3-hour sessions. Members of local 
college faculties are designated as course lead- 
ers. The big idea is to help participating execu- 
tives see beyond departmental activities and 


““get a more complete view of the whole 
organizational picture."’ Im the same issue: 
‘“Making News: A Bank's Automation De- 
velopments.’’ By Lester H. Mason, an associate 
editor. The story is that The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
called a press conference to tell bank and finan- 
cial reporters about the bank's progress in 
automating, and show wonderful machines to 
process checks and record transactions. Some 
three pages. 





Wuat SHatt We Do Asout THE Power Hun- 
GRY UN1oN Leaver? By Lester Velie in the April 
Reader's Digest, 5 pages. This is a sober recital 
of some of the goings-on in unions which have 
been under investigation, and a statement of 
what can be done to correct abuses of power 
such as have been uncovered. Friends of labor, 
like Secretary Mitchell and Secretary Paul 
Douglas, are said to believe that ‘unions per- 
form a vital function in our economy. They 
want to meddle as little as possible in the 
unions’ internal affairs. But reform proposals”’ 
(such as those named) ‘“‘could fall into less 
friendly hands.”’ 





THe Tart-Harttey Act AFTER TEN YEARS: A 
Symposium. This is an 85-page section in In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review for April. It 
consists of seven papers about the Act by Ben- 
jamin Aaron, Joseph Shister, Philip Taft, 
Robert Abelow, Icla Klaus, William J. Isaac- 
son and Clyde W. Summers. The magazine is 
published by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 


versity. 





Personnel Research 


A SHort QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE MEAsuURE- 
MENT OF Two DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. 
By H. J. Eysenck, University of London. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1 


February 1958, 14-17. 


The author had previously made two 
scales of 24 items each to measure Extra- 
version and Neuroticism. In some practical 
situations, such as work in market research, 
even a scale of this length may be too long. 
The 12 most valid items (6 for each scale) 
were selected and were tried out in the 
usual interview situation. 

The subjects were 1600 adults equally 
divided as to age, sex and social class and 
selected on a quota sample basis. The inter- 
viewers where those of a large, experienced 
British market research organization. In 
the interview the first questions were related 
to a variety of commercial products, and 
these were the obvious purpose of the 
interviews. These were followed by a few 
questions about age and occupation and 
then the interviewer asked the 12 per- 
sonality items. In all cases the answers were 
recorded by the interviewer. 

The 12 items are given in full, but 
these examples will show their nature: 

‘“B. Do you prefer action to planning 

for action? 
E. Are you inclined to be moody?” 

Correlations were calculated between 
the 12 items and a factor analysis performed 
Analysis of variance showed certain score 
differences due to sex, age and social class, 
but with the exception of sex these were 
of minor importance. The short question- 
naire was found to have reasonable reli- 
ability and the two personality variables, 
Extraversion and Neuroticism, measured by 
it were found to be uncorrelated. The useful- 
ness of such a short questionnaire in in- 
dustrial and applied work is discussed. 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


A Patu-Goat Approach TO PropucTivity. 
By Basil S. Georgopoulos, Gerald M. 
Mahoney, and Nyle W. Jones, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 6, December 1957, 


345-353 


his study is another on the complex 


T 
proble 


*m of what determines high produc- 
tivity. Other studies have shown that 
workers of similar backgrounds and abili- 
ties employed under comparable conditions 
show considerable variability in output. 
Productivity is seen to be the result of many 
factors both individual and environmental, 
both rational and non-rational. 

The path-goal treatment is based on 
certain assumptions: that the productivity 


of an individual is a function of his motiva- 


tion to produce at a certain level; and that 
his motivation depends on his needs as 
reflected in the goals toward which he is 
moving, and how he thinks of high or low 
productivity as a path to these goals. If a 
worker thinks of high productivity as a 
path toward his personal goals, he will 
try to be a high producer. But he may think 
that low productivity is a path toward 
his goals and tend to be a low producer. 
The goal items studied in this article were: 

1) More money in the long run 

2) Getting along well with work 

group 

3.) Promotion to a higher base rate. 

The other factors studied in relation 
to these goals were the level of need of the 
individual and the freedom of a person to 
vary his productivity. Interesting tables 
are presented showing the relationship 
between path-goal perception and pro- 
ductivity when controlling for level of 
need and freedom. Statistically significant 
differences were found between groups. The 
path-goal hypothesis was found to hold 
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best for workers who have a high need 
for a given goal and who are also free from 
barriers in achieving it. 

The subjects for this study were 621 
workers in two plants engaged in making 
household appliances. 92% were union 
members, and most were male, married, 
with one or two dependents. The average 
age was 35. The work was done under an 
incentive plan using a ‘‘standard hour,” 
which made it possible for a man to raise 
his wages by increasing his effort or pace. 

The authors feel that their study clearly 
indicates the importance of the role of 
rational aspects in the determination of 
productivity behavior. 

WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK ANALYSIS OF 
Items. By Thomas .A. 
Mahoney, University of Minnesota. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol. 42, No. 1, Febru- 


ary 1958, 60-62. 


‘“CONTINGENCY 


This brief article raises a point which 
will be of interest to personnel people who 
are using a weighted application blank to 
select workers. Weighted application blank 
analysis is in frequent use as a method of 
predicting success, but there is little evi- 
dence that attention has been given to the 
study of contingency items, where the 
answer depends upon answers to one or 
more previous items. 

Answers to questions about number of 
children or wife’s education will be con- 
tingent, at least in part, on answers about 
marital status. Questions about activities 
in high school or college will be dependent 
on information given about education. 

Ir is suggested that a “can’t respond’’ 
category be added to these contingency 
items which will be different from the ‘‘no 
response’’ group. Refinement of the method 
to take account of contingent responses 
did result in a slight improvement in the 
predictive ability of the scoring system in 
at least one particular study. An application 
blank with few or no contingent items 
would not benefit from the refinement of 


method, but there are some situations where 
it might be of more practical importance. 


Mutual Training Programs 


(Continued from page 66) 


work sufficiently, and the mission of the or- 
ganization was suffering. These two divisions 
are physically separated by a large enough dis- 
tance so that the telephone was the chief means 
of communication. The storage division head Y 
called the training division and laid the prob- 
lem in its lap. The training specialist then deter- 
mined from Y just what information was 
needed from X, and which people should re- 
ceive this information. 

He then visited X, explained the need to 
the Supervisor and asked for help. Such train- 
ing problems were discussed as: ‘*Who knows 
enough about this to teach or explain it? How 
much time is reasonable to invest in this pro- 
gram? How would results of the program be 
noticed on the job? Would this program pay off 
sufficiently to Stock Control as well as the 
Warchouse? Would X like to have a similar 
program presented to its people by Y?"’ 

The training specialist explained that these 
Mutual Training Programs involve a minimum 
investment in time and energy and promise sig- 
nificant returns in smoother operation of the 
units involved. The instructors, or discussion 
leaders, would be line supervisors or key em- 
ployees who not only are familiar with the sub- 
ject they explain, but who stand to benefit di- 
rectly from the information exchange with the 
neighbor organization. 

After some cross-checking with both divi- 
sion heads, the training specialist worked up a 
mutually satisfactory discussion outline and 
schedule. Nineteen stock control] technicians 
and fourteen storage warehousemen exchanged 
training visits for one hour, on three separate 
days. The visits were spread over a two-month 
period, to give the people a chance to digest 
what they learned. 

It was further discovered that a similar 
exchange between X and Z was needed, and 
this was arranged in the same way. 

We read a lot about developing team work 
in employees as a way of getting a better job 
done. Here is a way to use training specialists 
to stimulate teamwork and improve production. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AsSOcIA- 
TION, iM response to Our inquiry about its 
unusual election procedure, has been kind 
enough to tell us: “Our annual election 
meeting has been a hilarious one-night 
convention for at least 15 years. It came 
about because all of the candidates for office 
were so well qualified that serious elec- 
tioneering was not necessary. No matter 
who won the elections the Association 
couldn't lose. 

‘At least five weeks before the election 
meeting, the nominating committee selects 
two candidates for each of four offices— 
president, vice president, secretary, and 
treasurer. Each candidate immediately lines 
up a campaign manager, and they go to 
work on campaign plans, which include 
‘unusual’ posters (Marilyn Monroe in a 
bikini is a favorite), novel give-aways, 
favors, and a to-minute original skit. 
Joining the eight candidates is NOPEC 
‘Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive 
Conference), running unopposed for unan- 
imous support at its annual renewal the 
following January. 

‘The program committee arranges for 
and conducts the session, establishing a 
theme for the skits, allocating poster space, 
and laying down whatever ground rules 
are deemed necessary. Festivities start at 
5:30 p.m. with a social hour, during which 
the campaigners deluge the arriving mem- 
bers with favors, give-aways and beverages 
in an all-out effort to curry favor for their 
candidates. A clam bake is served at 6:30, 
and the skits start immediately afterward. 
Skits are patterned after TV programs, night 
club acts, burlesque, minstrels and just 
plain gags. Their only common de- 
nominators are originality and comedy, 
and NOPEC awards prizes for the best skits. 

“While the ballots are being counted, 


the NOPEC skit goes on, and the new 
officers are announced as soon as it is com- 
pleted. Members leave the session well 
loaded, and their loads include the posters 
and some of the props as well as their legiti- 
Despite the outcome of the 
elections, everyone goes home happy, and 


mate loot 


even the principals live down their per- 
formances within three or four months. 

‘While the outlandish mien of the elec- 
tion meeting contrasts sharply with the 
serious purposes of the Association, it draws 
the largest attendance of the annual pro- 
gram calendar and, in addition to being 
a big night out, it eliminates the emotional 
strains which sometimes make a serious 
election embarrassing. We like our bur- 
lesqued elections, and we are proud of the 
leaders they have produced.’’ Our thanks to 
T. L. Day of the Cleveland Personnel As- 
sociation Board of Directors, for this 
illuminating report. 

THe Human Retations CLus OF 
Froripa heard Clyde M. Mills discuss the 
new Florida mediation and conciliation 
service at the March meeting. Mr. Mills 
was appointed director of the service by 
Governor Collins in June, 1957. This well- 
organized association has a well-thought- 
out plan of program planning. In September 
of each year the president appoints an 
annual program planning committee re- 
sponsible for surveying membership in- 
terest, planning an annual calendar year 
program schedule, and appointing monthly 
program committees. 

The monthly committee selects the 
type of program, the speaker, arranges for 
the meeting place, collects the meal charges, 
and makes whatever payments are neces- 
sary. The system should insure programs 
of real interest to the group, and also 
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guarantee an active, participating member- 
ship because every member serves once 
during the year on one of the monthly pro- 
gram committees. Should help with at- 
tendance, too. Some of the topics for the 
coming year, as determined by survey, are: 
responsibilities of a personnel manager; 
supervisory and employee development; 
civil defense in industry; orientation and 
training of new employees; conference 
leadership; employee motivation—attitude 
vs. aptitude. A chart showing the dates, 
programs and committees has been mailed 
to the membership. 

Tue NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
OF THE AMERICAN Society OF TRAINING 
Directors enjoyed an enlightening quiz 
a recent meeting. Fifty questions 
were submitted, from which twelve were 
selected to be answered by the members 
attending the meeting. Some future meet- 


session at 


ings will be concerned with answers to the 
rest of the fifty questions as a result of the 
intense interest shown in the program, ac- 
cording to President Jack Sindall. It was 
suggested that special sessions be schedued 
to accommodate the members’ desire for 
enlargement of this type of question-answer 
program. 

To start the program, the chairman re- 
quested questions each on a slip of paper. 
Three rules were established—1) no answer 
should exceed three minutes; 2) the speaker 
should state his company affiliation (but 
not his name or position); and 3) several 
answers were to be available, if possible, 
for each question. “‘Where can I get a job 
making $15,000 a year?”’ This first question 
was typical. No one present was in a posi- 
tion to offer his own job but several sugges- 
tions were made including reference to 
Management Notes of Lawrence Appley 
(AMA); try to land a job in management 
development in one of the larger corpora- 
tions; and remember there must be a modest 
starting point, with $15,000 a goal for the 
future. 


p) 


Following are some of the other ques- 
tions: Who is a good ‘‘outside’’ authority to 
present a course on conference leadership 
to industrial middle management? Is anyone 
familiar with the World Book Co. test on 
listening? Is it any good? (Answer: refer to 
Burro’s Mental Measurements Yearbook of 
Tests). What can be done to change the 
attitude that “‘we don't have time to 
train; we have to spend all of our time on 
productivity?’’ (Answers—determine that 
it will be helpful in production; fit the 
problem into a cost reduction program; 
there may be need for a Supervisory De- 
velopment Program; there may be need for 
a training committee in the organization). 


What do we mean by “‘group dy- 
namics?’’ Who should do the training, line 


or staff? Information is desired on tuition 
refund plans and policies; what firms are 
presently involved in such programs? How 
can we avoid “‘crash"’ training programs 
which ignore important long-range needs? 
Suggestions and recommendations wanted 
from organizations that have had to face 
training problems presented by transition 
to electronic data processing. How do you 
select good training personnel? (This was 
probably the most soul-searching question, 
as it produced more questions than 
answers. ) 

What can be done to improve the value 
of this Chapter for its members? Answers 
exchange a training idea with each member 
during the year. Follow through in later 
meetings with more information of this 
sort. Make a salary study. Expand study 
groups for members and call in outside 
experts to develop other phases of the 
subject matter. 

I wish there were room to give more of 
the interesting answers to the questions, 
but some other associations may wish to 
try this type of program—and it would be 
cheating to give too many of the answers 
in advance. Sounds like a valuable session. 





THe New York PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
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MENT AsSOCIATION discussed what's new in 
college recruiting under the guidance of 
experts from its own membership. Edward 
J. Palkot, vice president of the Marine 
Midland Trust Company, moderated the 
discussion which embraced the college 
student personnel picture from the guidance, 
placement, and company recruitment view- 
points. 

Charles L. Patterson, chairman of the 
New York City Transit Authority, spoke 
on ‘‘Mass Transportation in New York 
City; Current Appraisal and Look Ahead,”’ 
at one of the meetings this spring. ‘‘Money 
Incentives and Motivation’’ was the sub- 
ject of the one-day NYPMA Conference, 
conducted by the NYMPA Study Group 
Committee in cooperation with the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. The con- 
ference offered a three-way review of the 
function of money as a factor in employee 
motivation, from the points of view of a 


researcher in industrial relations, an in- 
dustrialist who heads a profit-sharing com- 
pany, and a union leader. 

THe CoLtLteGe aND UNtversity PEr- 
SONNEL ASSOCIATION'S midwest regional 
conference brought a fine two-day program 
participants. Included on the 
program were discussions of the creativity 


to about 6 


of scientists in industry, a union leader 
looks at universities, the developing role 
of role-playing, and unions and your per- 
sonnel policies. The Institute on College 
and University Administration at the 
University of Michigan will be held again 
this summer July 7-11, according to the 
CUPA Newsletter. The Institute is under the 
auspices of the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education at the University. Last 
July the enrollment, which was limited to 
sixty, included 23 presidents or persons from 
the president's office, 26 deans, and 11 other 
persons. They attended from 21 states 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Position oF LaBor IN THE AMERi- 
‘can Economy has changed rapidly in the 
last twenty-five years and economic analysis 
has not kept up with it. During that period 
organized labor has grown from around 
three million to well over seventeen million, 
or to roughly one-third of the non-agricul- 
tural working force. Unions today in the 
United States unquestionably dominate the 
mass production industries, mining, con- 
struction, public utilities, communications, 
and rail and truck transportation, accord- 
ing to Edward H. Chamberlin, author of a 
new pamphlet, The Economic Analysis of 
Labor Union Power. The 48-page booklet is 
published by the American Enterprise As- 
sociation, Inc., ro12 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Single copies are one dollar. 

Topics discussed in the publication in- 
clude: the intellectual heritage; labor 
interest vs. public interest; the the- 
oretical framework—monopolistic competi- 


tion; heterogeneity in the labor market; 
monopoly elements and collective bargain- 
ing; freedom to organize and not to 
organize; the union shop and other intra- 
firm problems; wage maximization vs 
upward pressure; wage-push inflation; col- 
lective bargaining beyond the firm; labor 
market and product market; the law of 
cost and profits; collective bargaining vs. 
accretions of power; accretions augment 
bargaining power indirectly; racketeering, 
institutional changes 


Tue Tart-Hartiey Act is an intricate 


and often perplexing piece of legislation, 
yet all members of management should 
know the rights guaranteed to employees, 
unions, and employers and the duties and 
responsibilities placed upon unions and 
management under the Act. A clear, simple, 
and very helpful guide through the maze of 
provisions has been published by the In- 
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dustrial Relations Section of California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena. It is 
called The Taft-Hartley Act, A Supervisor's 
Guide and was written by Waldo E. Fisher, 
professor of industrial relations, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The 22-page 
pamphlet is written in outline in many 
sections, and is easy to follow and refer to. 

Fisher describes in general terms the 
events leading to passage of the Act, and 
the Act itself, and procedes to a definition 
of terms. He then lists the rights granted by 
the Act; duties and responsibilities; what 
happens in national emergency strikes; and 
concludes with a description of the status 
of supervisors under the Act. In a final brief 
section he states the need for positive 
thinking. Legislation alone, he says, will 
not bring about effective employee-em- 
ployer relations. If such a relationship is to 
be maintained, supervisors and executives 
must go beyond the minimum requirements 
established in laws and ordinances. Atti- 
tudes are important. 


Union Activities AND Lapor-MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENTS Cut across Our econ- 
omy, affecting Americans in every walk 
of life. Because the public’s concern with 
union-management developments is mount- 
ing daily, The National Association of 
Manufacturers’ 62nd Congress of American 
Industry gave this subject special attention. 
The proceedings have now been published 
under the title Spotlight on Union Activities- 
Their Impact on Individuals, The Economy and 
the Public. Price of the pamphlet is 50¢, and 
it may be ordered from the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 2 East 48th St., New York, 
17, N. Y. 

The papers include, *‘Can Labor Clean 
its Own House?’’ by Sylvester Petro, pro- 
fessor of law, New York University; ‘‘The 
Right to Work,”’ by the Rev. John E. 
Coogan, S.J., chairman, department of 
sociology, University of Detroit; ‘Is the 


Public Protected by Present Labor Laws?’’ 
by the Hon. Carl T. Curtis, U. S. Senator, 
Nebraska; ‘*The Growing Shadow of Labor 
in Public Affairs,"’ by Cola G. Parker, 
chairman of the board, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and _ director, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation; and ‘The 
Washington Scene,’’ by Stephen F. Dunn, 
vice president, Government Relations Divi- 
sion, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. There is also a symposium on 
individual rights or organized wrongs. 





Tue Mayor CHARACTERISTIC OF RECENT 
Lasor-MANAGEMENT Re ations in the West 
Coast maritime industry appears to have 
been their sensitivity to frictions among 
the unions, according to Betty V. H. 
Schneider, author of a new publication 
Industrial Relations in the West Coast Mari- 
time Industry. Publisher is the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Miss Schneider joined the 
research staff of the Institute several years 
ago after receiving her doctor's degree at 
the London School of Economics. Single 
issues may be ordered from the Institute, 
zor California Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. The author discusses 
the industry and the parties, the growth of 
unionism, industrial relations 1898-1933, 
development of the present bargaining 
pattern, and inter-union conflict. 

Miss Schneider concludes that conflicts 
arising directly from differences between 
employers and unions have been of decreas- 
ing importance since the immediate postwar 
period. If the present state of affairs lasts 
it is likely that the development of stable, 
more constructive labor-management rela- 
tions will come within the realm of possi- 
bility for the first time in Over 20 years. 





A New Booxtet WritTTEN To Explain 
A Wipety-Usep Worx MEaAsuREMENT TOOL 
to industrial workers has just been pub- 
lished by Debrodt Publications of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The. 12-page booklet, 
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What Do You Want From Your Job? describes 
Methods Time Measurement, what it is, 
how it works, and how it benefits workers. 
It uses line drawings and easy-to-under- 
stand language to present the facts necessary 
to a basic understanding of MTM. Prices 
run from 50 cents each on quantities under 
100, tO 25 cents each on quantities over 
1000, according to Debrodt Publications, 
whose address is 512 West Hoover St., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Wuen Topay’s Inpustr1AL EMPLOYEE 
Opens nis Next Pay Envetops, he’s liable 
to have his eyes pop wide open when out 
drops a slip. Not the ‘‘pink’’ slip we've 
all heard about, but a new kind of slip—in 
any color but pink—that portrays in two 
panels a dramatic comparison between 
working conditions as they used to be, 
with conditions as they are today in modern 
industry. These little slips have a powerful 
impact and the copy under each of the 


panels is easy to read. The left panel fea- 
tures the heading ‘There was Time 
When .”’' and a cartoon shows what 
conditions were like not too many years 
ago. The right panel is headed ‘‘But 
Today . ' and shows the modern coun- 
terpart to the same scene. 

One of the slips points out the benefits 
of hospitalization and disability insurance. 
Another deals with safer working condi- 
tions. A third shows how increased pro- 
ductivity has resulted in shorter hours, 
higher pay and more leisure time. Subse- 
quent messages in the new series will cover 
such subjects as retirement benefits, living 
standards, public relations, opportunities 
for advancement, and automation. Like 
many other products, this new aid to man- 
agement is a result of demand. Creator of 
this new series of rapid-impact pay en- 


velope messages 


is Employee Relations, 
Inc., 13 East 53rd Street, New York 22. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Facep WiTtH Grow1nc Economic Pres- 
SURES AND LasBor TENsIons, top-flight in- 
dustrialists from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey represented the 
Middle-Atlantic region of the National 
Association of Manufacturers at che 30th 
Institute on Industrial Relations, held 
March 10-14 at Hollywood, Florida. The 
group met with other policy-making execu- 
tives from other parts of the nation at the 
Institute, sponsored by the NAM, to 
exchange ideas and work out solutions to 
keep pace with radically changing bargain- 
ing demands and other problems in labor- 
management. 

Following the keynote address by 
NAM president Milton C. Lightner, chair- 
man, Singer Manufacturing Company, on 
‘The Changing Face of Labor-Management 
Relations,’’ delegates met daily in small 
round-table groups with nationally known 
industrial relations experts as discussion 
leaders. Against a background of spiraling 


labor costs and sharpened competition, they 
exchanged ideas on how to deal effectively 
with union pressures, how to put the 
brakes on labor costs, analyze developments 
in employee benefits and pension programs, 
improve managerial performance, increase 
efficiency through free-flowing communica- 
tions, and provide greater job satisfaction 
for all levels of employment. 

Conference leaders included Ray E 
Wright, vice president, employee relations, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc.; H. S. Olsen, di- 
rector, personnel and industrial relations, 
Com- 
pany; C. H. Parcells, assistant director of 
industrial relations, U. S. Rubber Company; 
Arthur K. Brintnall, manager, training and 
personnel research, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany; Schuler D. Hoslett, vice president, 
R. H. Donnelly Company; and Robert W. 
Bird, assistant director of industrial rela- 
tions, The Oliver Corporation. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
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A Practica, ProGraM IN ForEMAN 
TRAINING was Offered April 28th by the 
College of Business and Public Service, 
continuing education service, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
The program, titled ‘‘Fundamentals of 
Industrial Supervision,’ consisted of two 
five-day weeks of intensive study with an 
intervening week during which the partici- 
pants returned to their respective com- 
panies. The program was open to persons 
who are soon to be supervisors, to relatively 
new supervisors, and to those who have 
had experience, but who have had little or 
no foremanship training. 





THe MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE OF THE 
University or Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion presented ‘“‘Human Relations at 
Work,” a fifth annual one-day conference, 
April 12, in Madison, Wisconsin. Dr. 
Donald L. Kirkpatrick, assistant director 
of the institute, led a special group partici- 
pation session. Dr. Charles Irvin, of General 
Motors, Mr. Verne Martin, consultant and 
former executive of Maytag Company, and 
Dr. Earl Planty, professor of management 
at the University of Illinois, were the 
speakers. Prizes, surprises and top enter- 
tainment were also featured at this lively 
conference, attended by some five hundred 
foremen, supervisors and their ‘‘bosses.”’ 





THe PROCEEDINGS OF THE I9TH CON- 
FERENCE OF THE TEXAS PERSONNEL AND 
- MANAGEMENT AssociaTIon, held October 
24-25 at Austin, have been published by 
the Association. Included are an address 
by Charles M. Brooks, director of industrial 
relations, The Texas Company, New York, 
on ‘Labor Relations—Problems and Pros- 
pects;'’ ““Motivating People Through the 
Use of Non-Financial Incentives,’’ an ad- 
dress by Leon C. Megginson, associate 
professor of business administration, 
Louisiana State University; ‘“The Keystone 
of Management,’’ by John J. McCarthy, 
consultant, marketing personnel training 


and practices, General Electric Company, 
New York; ‘‘The Economic Outlook,’’ by 
Watrous H. Irons, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, and ‘Creating an 
Environment for Effective Management,’ 
by C. H. Hageman, vice president, in- 
dustrial relations, Union Carbide Corpora- 
tion, New York, as well as several panel 
discussions. 





Tue MaANAGEMENT-UNION CONTRACT: 
PREPARATION FOR BARGAINING, COoN- 
DUCTING THE NEGOTIATIONS, was the subject 
of a one-day workshop seminar, April, in 
Dearborn, Michigan. The workshop was 
presented by the Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, of Michigan State University, 
in cooperation with the Automotive Parts 
Manufacturers Association, Detroit Per- 
sonnel Management Association, Industrial 
Relations Association of Detroit, Monroe 
Personnel Directors Club, Northeast Per- 
sonnel Group, and the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, personnel 
section. Members of the workshop studied 
basic principles and problems of collective 
bargaining; steps in getting ready for bar- 
gaining the contract; preparing the com- 
pany proposal; conducting the negotiations; 
ratification, publication, and distribution 
of the contract. The workshop chairman 
was Charles A. Rogers, staff administrator 
of labor and industrial relations center, and 
associate professor of general business, 
Michigan State University 





A ‘‘SuirtsLeEve’’ Worksuop, designed 
primarily as a working aid for personnel 
executives in medium-sized and smaller 
firms as well as for front-line staff members 
of larger firms, was held March 10 in New 
York, by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York. There were no 
academic lectures, but emphasis was placed 
on fact situations and practical solutions to 
individual problems. Joseph Pagano, con- 
sultant, was the moderator. Discussion 
leaders were Gerald Lund, director of train- 
ing, Otis Elevator Company; L. B. Backer, 
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assistant director of personnel, American 
Machine and Foundry Company; and Roy 
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A. Young, supervisor of training, American 
Machine and Foundry Company 


Employee Magazines 





Better Business Revations THROUGH 
EmpLoyee Pusuications is the title of a new 
publication put out by the Business Rela- 
tions Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. I have already mentioned this book- 
let, which would certainly be a useful rool 
for any industrial editor, and now I would 
like to refer to it again because of a point 
it raises which it seems to me is too seldom 
considered. 

Under the heading, Why have an em- 
ployee publication? the booklet lists, ‘‘ex- 
plains and interprets the American 
competitive enterprise system. Then it 
goes on to say that ‘‘on the contrary, an 
informal comparison study of both union 
and company publications, made by Fred 
G. Foy, president of Koppers Company of 
Pittsburgh, shows that many companies 
virtually deny their employees the right 
to ‘the other side’ of controversial economic 
issues. Over a four-month period, Mr. Foy 
checked the content of seven leading union 
publications to see what kind of coverage 
was given such subjects as 
right-to-work 
profits, proposed revision in the Taft- 
Hartley law and extension of the minimum 
wage. During that period 103 articles on 
the five subjects were printed.”’ 

Then Mr. Foy wrote 50 of the largest 
companies in the country to ask what their 
employee publications had printed on the 
same subjects. Only 37 responded and of the 
37 just 3 had carried any material on the 
1 ‘I'm just baffled,”’ Mr. Foy 
said. ‘A management publication reaches 
exactly the same people as the union pub- 
lication. And reliable opinion surveys show 
union members are thinking for themselves 
I don’t understand why we of management 


price-wage 


spiral, laws 
Pp ) 


corporate 


five subjects 


don’t see that our publications give em- 
ployees the other side of the story.”’ 

It would seem to me that industrial 
editors would do well to read labor publica- 
tions regularly and carefully. Among those 
which come across this editor's desk are 
the Federationist; The Workers Education 
Newsletter, issued by Workers Education 
Department, General Extension Division 
and Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, (which puts it in a slightly 
The ILO News, published 
by the International Labor Organization, 
; Switzerland; and the AFL-CIO 


different class); 


Labor's point of view is expressed in 
an eight-page leaflet reprinted from the 
IUD Digest, by the Textile Workers Union 
of America. The author, Solomon Barkin, 
is director of research for the union and his 
subject is “Bankruptcy of Personnel 
Policy."’ In case you didn’t know, ‘‘manage- 
ments of large American companies have 
tried assiduously to devise personnel pro- 
grams with which to wean workers to their 
side." And “‘the protagonists of ‘human 
programs blundered 


in assuming that skillful 


relations’ personnel 
most seriously 
communication and promotional activities 
would hypnotize workers into accepting 
According to 
Barkin, especially in unorganized plants, 


employers’ positions.”’ 
the human relations program remains a 
mainstay for frightening employees from 
union organization and for coercing them 
into acquiescence. Employers also have 
utilized the program to harden the resist- 
ance of professional and white-collar groups 
to trade union action. 

Barkin concludes that, both in defense 
of its rights and to combat the unjustified 
effort to shift the responsibility for infla- 
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tion upon labor, the trade union movement 
must evolve a more positive position for 
itself in our industrial structure. Only in 
this way can it help management better 
discharge its responsibilities as stewards of 
our industrial system. In the last analysis, 
each enterprise is a vehicle for the realiza- 
tion of the large national purpose of eco- 
nomic growth, full employment, stable 
progress, and greater national and inter- 
national security. Personnel philosophy 
must be made consistent with these ob- 
jectives. With the bankruptcy of the 
“human relations’ philosophy, manage- 
ment now is bereft of a formal system of 
belief. It needs help in evolving one in 
harmony with the broader objectives of 
our society. 
So now you know. 

Tue State-PLanters Bank oF Com- 
MERCE AND TRUSTS, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
publishes a good-looking monthly maga- 
zine called No Protest. The editor is Jean 
Guthrie, and she has recently polled her 
readers by means of a questionnaire inclosed 
with the magazine, asking them such 
questions as: How much of the magazine 
do you read? Do other members of your 
family read it? Do you feel you are learning 
about our company from the magazine? 
Is coverage of branch news sufficient? Is 
there enough variety in each issue? Do you 
know your reporter? Readers were also 
asked to rate by title the material in the 
last issue as either good, fair, poor, informa- 
tive or unnecessary. Another request was 
to number in order of interest department 
articles, articles on people, branch articles, 
State-Planters Club activities, essays on 
general subjects, news, advertising and 
promotions, annual report to employees, 
travel. Finally there was a check list of 
specific titles to ask if readers would like 
them published. Miss Guthrie even had 
the courage to ask if readers thought the 
magazine had improved in the past year, 


what they thought the purpose of the 
magazine was, and if they had other 
comments. 

Miss Guthrie has another excellent 
idea. She wrote us, ‘‘I am also sending along 
the offspring of No Protest, ‘‘Around the 
Bank in Seven Days,”’ born just two weeks 
ago. So far all comments (and there are 
many) have been most favorable. We're 
beginning to think it was the best thing 
that ever happened in the field of staff com- 
munication! Actually, it has proved to be 
a most satisfactory answer to a problem 
facing most company editors—getting the 
news out while it is news, thereby increas- 
ing the employees’ feeling of being in the 
know.” The new publication consists of 
two legal size sheets, mineographed on 
both sides, and stapled together, listing the 
latest news items—births, engagements, 
illnesses, parties, and so on. These two pub- 
lications make a fine team, and it seems to 
us that Miss Guthrie hasn't missed a trick. 


Editing the 


By Rowena Ferguson 
Editor, The Methodist Publishing House 





House organs, journals of organizations, and scholarly 
publications are examples of the small or nonconsumer 
magazine, and the characteristics common to them all 
are that each is issued for a specialized purpose and di- 
rected toward a particular audience. Miss Ferguson 
describes how the editor of a small magazine can serve 
the interests of his readers through his choice of sub- 
ject matter, style of writing, design, and special fea- 
tures. This book of seasoned advice by an experienced 
editor will be useful to all those concerned with small 
magazines, from the student of journalism to the busi- 
nessman whose firm issues a house organ for em- 
ployees. $4.50 
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HELP WANTED PgrsONN&EL INpusTRIAL Revations Posirion: Young man 27, 
University Graduate, U.S. Army Veteran, linguist, fluently 
Pexrsonnet Director: Established New England manu English, French, German and Russian. Several years experi- 
facturing firm with 500 employees seeks young man with fo nce as Administrative Assistant to Industrial Relations 
lowing qualifications: College degree preferably in industrial Manager with large firm. First class references. Would like 
relations. At least 3 years experience in all personnel func- ypportunity in that field preferably New York or Washing- 
tions. Must be able to express himself well orally and in ton D.C. area. Available for interview upon request. Reply 
writing and must not be afraid of administrative respon- Box 566 
sibilities. Present director being promoted. Base salary arour 
$7,500 plus liberal profit sharing arrangement. Replies 
dential as we are an employment agency. Our fee will be paid RSONNEL Assistant: Age 26, M.B.A. Personnel Manage- 
by the Company. Reply Box 567. ment 1 ustrial Relations. Location open. Resur 
ply Box 569 

PersONNEL Assistant: Large western New York 
bank has opportunity which requires experience in 
techniques, as well as personnel, including TANT OR PerRsoNNEL Manacegr: Secking new opportu- 


tration, testir interviewing, counseling 


trial relations. 444 years experience includ- 


ng, 
$8,000. Prefer age under 40. Reply Box 568 


ruiting, salary administration, job 

POSITIONS WANTED valuation, labor relations, training, policies, benefits, 
PersoNNEL-INDusTRIAL Retations: Age 27, Vet a i security and real estate. Age 30, married, one child. Will 
B.A., M.B.A. (Personnel-Ind. Relations). One year id cate. Available immediately. Have a great deal to offer a 
experience with a medium size (650 employees) electronics a a er Reply Ras <0 
manufacturer as Assistant to the Industrial Relations Man- ; ee ee eee 
ager. Duties included interviewing and selecting mach 
shop help through engineers. Administered two } 
plans, wage and salary administration. Secretary t f INDUSTRIAL TRAINING Man: Desires industrial trai 
tion Committee, Safety Director. ‘‘Secret’’ clearance. Seekir — a ae slicies. Two 
a definite growth position. Reply Box 562. Se ee a 


years div 


Includes materials develop- 
“i 


Pgrsonnet Assistant: Ambitious, capable, administrator ment and research work; supervisory, management and other 
seeks challenging on. Over 3 years intensive indus- aining programs. Five earlier years of varied indu 

trial experience in Union Relations, Wage and Salary, 

sonnel Practices, and Manufacturing. Age 28. Married 
and M.B.A. degrees. Will relocate. Reply Box 563 ling relocate. Salary required, approximately $7,00 


education. Married. Age 


PgrsONNEL Manacer (or Assistant for Corporate Staff 
College graduate, 40 yrs. Tactful, industrious, aggressive, 9 
years personnel experience, metal working industry, last two 
years as Personnel Manager. Employment, testing, wage, ) ywNEL-Emptoree RetaTions Worx: M.A. in 
salary administration (NMTA), supervisory training : Indu | logy. Age 28. Veteran. Married, no chil- 
teria, medical departments, policies, publication, co i 

cations program. Desire growth opportunity with 


2 Available now. Reply R. H. Frandsen, 
sive firm. $8,000-$9,000 annually. Reply Box 565. 3 ve., Racine, Wisc. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ 4 line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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Recent Additions to 
the Industrial 
Relations Research 
Association Series 





RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 


Edited by CONRAD M. ARENSBERG, SOLOMON BARKIN, W. ELLISON CHALMERS, 
HAROLD L. WILENSKY, JAMES C. WORTHY ond BARBARA D. DENNIS 


ing many points of view, thirteen contributors from the academic, - 
sant sad labor rr 


fields present a searching appraisal of the progress and limitations 

of current work on human relations in business, and an assessment of what can be 
more intensive studies on the subject in the future. The contributors: 

SBERG, SOLOMON B N, REINHARD BENDIX, 

WARREN BLOOMBERG, JR., MASON HAIRE, FLOYD C. MANN, DAVID 
RIESMAN, LEONARD R. SAYLES, ABRAHAM J. SIEGEL, HERBERT A. 
WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, HAROLD L. WILENSKY, JAMES C. 


SIMON 

WORTHY. 

“The is not a text or a blueprint for action. It does serve . . . to open up per- 
spectives for a view and review of industrial human relations study and thinking; 
SS as bene tan Veasalie af erquaientbennl thinking © Tetesn tal oat Loker 
to stereotypes of organizatio thirking.’’—Industri 

Relations Review 


A DECADE OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS RESEARCH 


Edited by NEIL W. CHAMBERLAIN, FRANK C. PIERSON and THERESA WOLFSON 


A ee and appraisal of the decade’s anal contributions - owes es 
leadership, collective bargaining, w termination, employee benefit plans 
te. The contributors: JOEL SEIDMAN, DAISY 1, TAGLIACOZZO. JOSEPH 
SHISTER, MELVIN REDER, GEORGE H. HILDEBRAND, ROBERT TILOVE, 
and ADOLF STURMTHAL. 

‘The contributors cover more than the sweep of major research efforts alone. Each 
account attempts to integrate various research developments and trends, devotes 
much attention to analysis of implications, and provides perspective to the particular 
subject area.” —Personnel Management Abstracts $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 
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CONDITIONING THE EMPLOYEE BEFORE a ar / 


New and MeéedEec Needed! 


Sot oriti orities on retirement problems agree on 
the importance of employee conditioning in 
written form ... and its value in terms of 
better morale and increased productivity. 

“A Preview of the Leisure Years” —just off 
the press —is designed for distribution by 


= 


management to men and women ai age 
50 or older. 

36 giant pages, 3 colors, illustrated. Can 
be personalized for the donor. Industria! re- 
lations and personne! executives may obtain 
@ copy on request, Write— 





, Revie EDUCATION, INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND 15. OHIO 


CAXTON BUILDING 











